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HE rumour, which appears in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ” 
of Friday, that Her Majesty’s Government have 
bought Delagoa Bay from the Portuguese Government 
for a sum of five millions sterling seems almost too 
= to be true. If it should prove correct, Mr. 
amberlain will have fairly gained for himself the 
thanks due to a statesman who has extricated his 
country from a very awkward situation. With Delagoa 
Bay in our hands, Downing Street can treat with 
Pretoria from a point of vantage which will ensure a 
satisfactory solution of the Uitlander difficulty. Of 
course we have had the right of pre-emption ever since 
the time of the MacMahon award ; but the exercise of 
this right would be, especially at the present moment, 
not only a diplomatic triumph, but a move for the 
preservation of our Empire in South Africa the import- 
ance of which it would be hard to overestimate. 


The news from South Africa is certainly not en- 
couraging. So many reckless and misleading tele- 
grams from the Transvaal have been already published 
by the ‘‘ Times” that too much reliance must not be 
placed on news whose source is not authenticated. If 
it were really true that the Dutch race in the Transvaal, 
in the Orange Free State, and in the Cape Colony was 
banding itself together to oppose the British influence, 
it would mean the despatch of an army corps to South 
Africa. But we fancy that the ambition of these hot- 
headed patriots will be decidedly damped when they 
ascertain, as they will, that no European Power is 
coming to their assistance. Lord Salisbury has 
managed to make German intervention in the Transvaal, 
if it was ever seriously meditated, an impossibility. 
President Kruger is, we believe, clever enough to see 
all this, and, though the difficulties of his position have 
been increased by Mr. Chamberlain’s impetuosity in 
trying to rush reform on the Rand, we have not much 
doubt that he will come to London in the month of 
May. The rising in Matabeleland only shows, if proof 
were wanted, how much better it would have been if 
Dr. Jameson and his troopers had minded their busi- 
ness of governing Charterland instead of riding about 
the veldt as the saviours of society. 


There seems to be a fatality attending the action of 
France in Egypt. The withdrawal of the French and 
Russian Commissioners from the Caisse, after voting 
against the proposed expenditure on the Nile expedition, 
is a blunder on the part of France almost equal to that 
of refusing to join in ‘‘ the military operations” before 
Alexandria. As the Commission of Liquidation was 
instituted for the express purpose of superseding the 
jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals, where individual _ 
creditors were bringing actions against the Egyptian 


Government, it is difficult to see how the action of the 
Parisian Syndicate in appealing from the Commissioners 
to the Courts can result in anything but failure. In 
the meantime, the authority of the French Government 
is weakened by the result of the Income-tax debate, in 
which the amendment in favour of the Bill was only 
carried by the small majority of sixteen. As Russia has 
no pecuniary or political interests in Egypt, it is begin- 
ning to be appreciated in Paris that the Tsar’s interven- 
tion is likely to be of a purely platonic character. 


The French Government seem to have walked into 
the spider’s parlour with adorable innocence. Lord 
Salisbury, no doubt, expected that France would refuse 
to sanction the payment out of the Caisse. Nothing 
has so strongly impressed the Sultan and Europe with 
a sense of the power of Great Britain than the calm 
way in which the expedition has been despatched with- 
out waiting for the question of payment to be settled. 
If the majority carries it, then we shall get the money, 
and France will be left in a minority of one. If unani- 
mity is required, we shall pay the bill ourselves, and 
our position at Cairo will be stronger than ever. We 
think there is military danger in the Soudan expedition ; 
that it will last longer and cost more money than is at 
present represented ; and we think that the necessity of 
the move has not been demonstrated to the public. Lord 
Salisbury has played his cards very well. 


So Zebehr Pasha has turned up again at the War Office 
in Cairo. Probably most of our budding legislators who 
are laying down the law about the Soudan have for- 
gotten that they ever heard of him; but twelve years 
ago almost to a day his name was in all men’s mouths. 
Gordon had been sent to Khartoum, and Downing 
Street had entered on the amazing course of vacillation 
and incompetence that led inevitably to his death and 
the ruin of the Soudan. Zebehr and Gordon were old 
foes ; Zebehr had organized a rebellion in the Soudan 
in the old days when Gordon was Governor, and Gordon 
had smitten him hip and thigh, and had hanged his son 
Sulieman. But Gordon knew a strong man when he met 
him. All Egypt could not rule Zebehr, so Zebehr should 
rule the Soudan when the Egyptian garrisons were 
withdrawn, and accordingly on the very day he reached 
Khartoum Gordon wired calling for ‘‘ the man above 
all others, Zebehr. He alone has the ability to rule the 
Soudan. He should be made a K.C.M.G. and given 
presents.” Colonel Stewart added his prayers to 
Gordon’s ; Sir Evelyn Baring backed them both up ; but 
Exeter Hall disapproved, and Downing Street said 
ditto to Exeter Hall. An old slave-trader ! an ex-rebel ! 
a man with many wives! the idea was shocking ; and 
so Earl Granville wired back that ‘‘the public opinion 
of this country would not tolerate the appointment.” 


The rest of the story is an epitome of the Khartoum 
tragedy. Gordon implored, argued, even — 
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a, wheedle the men who. were playing with his life ; 
put it was of no avail. All through March 1884 he and 
Stewart and Baring kept up their entreaties, but the 
Nonconformist conscience had its back to the wall, and 
would not budge. At last, in despair, Gordon wired 
direct to Zebehr, appointing him Deputy-Governor, and 
asking him to come at once. On this Cairo telegraphed 
to Downing Street: ‘‘He will be watched and his 
departure will be prevented.” Even after Gordon’s 
death Downing Street was not content. Zebehr’s 
property being all in the Soudan, he was arrested for 
debt. He was then accused of corresponding with the 
Mahdi, and was shipped off to Gibraltar, as a prisoner, 
for a couple of years. Perhaps he did turn traitor: he 
has gone through enough to make him one: but 
Englishmen in Cairo should not forget when the broken 
white-bearded figure is pointed out that he is the man 
who could have saved Gordon and saved the Soudan, if 
only Mr. Gladstone and Exeter Hall had allowed him. 


_Mr. Albert Grey always had a weakness for curious 
economic experiments; and now that he has become 
Earl Grey, he has an opportunity of putting some of 
them into practice. He has commenced with one which 
is calculated to revive that feeling of joint responsibility 
which some of us feared was almost extinct in these 
days of cut-throat competition. A batch of North- 
country miners are being taken out by him to South 
Africa, each receiving an advance of £50 for outfit and 
expenses. The men bind themselves, jointly and 
severally, to repay the advances by certain instalments ; 
each man is responsible, up to double the amount re- 
ceived, not only for his own share but for that of the 
defaulters, if there areany. The men come from the same 
district, and they all know each other, and we presume 
that there was a right of veto, so that no doubtful 
character should join the band. We doubt whether 
the system could safely be tried on a large scale ; but 
it has a certain fascination as an experiment. There is 
a suggestive proviso to the effect that ‘‘ any member 
failing in his instalments shall be at once reported to 
the other members.” The others, we presume, will 
then call on the defaulter, and ‘‘ have it out” with him. 
That is where the moral pressure will come in. Could 
not Mr. Gerald Balfour devise some such plan in 
connexion with his new Irish land-purchase scheme ? 
It would be a charming adaptation of an old custom to 
see the Moonlighters ‘‘ looking a man up,” not because 
he had paid his rent, but because he had fallen behind 
in his instalments. 


_ Nothing proves Mr. Chamberlain’s political genius 
more clearly than his selection of the post of Colonial 
Secretary. It was thought when the Government was 
formed that he would take the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, which has hitherto been regarded as the 
post of next greatest importance to that of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. When it was announced that 
Mr. Chamberlain had elected to become Secretary of 
State for the Colonies two explanations were given. 
Taper said that Mr. Chamberlain had taken this post 
because he loved his ease, and there was less work to 
do there than anywhere else. Such was Taper’s 
prestige that this theory was widely accepted, though 
events have not exactly confirmed it. Tadpole, on the 
other hand, said that Mr. Chamberlain had taken the 
Colonial Office because he was less likely to be con- 
fronted in that department with his old Radical 
utterances than in any other office, and this theory, if 
subtle, had something to support it. The truth, of 
course, was that Mr. Chamberlain saw that the Colonies 
were the key of the whole situation, and that the ques- 
tion of Imperial Federation was rapidly forging ahead 
as the most important of the day. As a proof of this, 
votes of thanks to Mr. Chamberlain are proposed 
almost simultaneously at the Albion Tavern and at the 
Coolgardie Goldfields, while Dr. Montague assures us 
that Canada rings with his name. 


Mr. Chamberlain has now made a definite and 
business-like offer to the Colonies on the subject of 
Imperial Federation. Mr. Chamberlain says, very 
truly, that this question must be approached from its 
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commercial rather than its political side. It is no use 
discussing the representation of the Colonies in some 
Imperial Congress or Parliament of the future. The 
political fabric of the German Empire was reared, as 
Mr. Chamberlain reminds us, upon a Zollverein, or 
commercial union. Let us begin in the same way with 
our Colonies. Now, on this point Mr. James Lowther 
did good service at York the other day, when he 
pointed out, in advocating Protection, that at present 
our Colonies have no idea of establishing Free-trade 
between themselves and us when they talk of pre- 
ferential duties. They are all Protectionists, and when 
they talk of preference for the mother-country, they 
mean that we are to impose a duty on foreign goods 
while admitting theirs free, while they in return are to 
levy a lighter duty on our goods than on foreign goods. 
As Mr. Chamberlain very clearly demonstrated at the 
Canada banquet, this proposal is not ‘‘ good enough ” 
for us, and is, indeed, almost as one-sided as our 
present system of free imports. But, said the Colonial 
Secretary, if the Colonies will consider the policy of 
absolute Free-trade within the limits of the British 
Empire, we on our side will consider the policy of 
imposing moderate duties on foreign goods. That is 
to say, our consideration must be the cessation of the 
present policy of our own Colonies levying duties on 
British goods. Duties levied for strictly revenue 
purposes, such as those on tobacco and spirits, would, 
of course, have to be excepted from any such arrange- 
ment. But we think that Mr. Chamberlain’s offer is a 
fair and sensible one. At any rate, it is a step towards 
open discussion of these tariff questions, which is far 
better than the fiscal obscurantism we have so often had 
to deplore in Lord Salisbury’s speeches. 


The Government had a very bad night of it during 
the discussion of the Diseased Animals Bill. Their 
majority was, it is true, nearly up to its full strength ; 
but some Radicals voted for them, and speeches like 
those of Mr. Whiteley, the member for Stockport, show 
more than ‘‘a little rift within the lute.” It is curious, 
by-the-bye, that Mr. Whiteley should be so heated a 
Free-trader, as the late Mr. Jennings carried Stockport 
in 1885 on the Protectionist ticket. But Mr. Whiteley 
declared that the Bill to make permanent and com- 
pulsory the present discretionary power of the Minister 
of Agriculture to slaughter cattle at the port of debarka- 
tion savoured of protection to the British breeder, and 
he, for one, had been returned to vote against Home 
Rule, and not in favour of protecting the agricultural 
at the expense of the urban interest. The fact is, that 
as time goes on the Government will find it increasingly 
difficult to hold the scales between the towns and the 
country. The proposal to pay half the farmers’ rates 
out of the Imperial Exchequer, which is to be embodied 
in a Bill after Easter, will certainly provoke a fresh 
outburst from the borough representatives. Alto- 
gether, this huge majority is already showing signs of 
premature weakness. 


The London “‘ Progressives ” are unteachable. They 
insisted on trying to force their Water Bills down the 
throat of the House of Commons, in spite of the fact 
that the Government have introduced a Bill dealing 
with the whole question. The result of this brilliant 
piece of tactics on the part of Professor Stuart was a 
majority of considerably more than two to one against 
Bills which in themselves are worthy of fair con- 
sideration, and which with a little tact he could have 
had referred to the same Committee as will be charged 
with the examination of Lord James’s scheme. This is 
now the third House of Commons which the same narrow- 
headed, obstinate clique has disgusted. The first was 
Conservative, the second was Liberal, and the third Con- 
servative again; but they each discovered before the 
second Session was through that your London Pro- 
gressive is a fanatic who can see only one side of any 
question, and who does not understand the value of 
a compromise. And all Houses of Commons are 
alike in their love of a good working compromise. 
Lord James ought to be grateful to Mr. Stuart, who has 
immensely improved the prospects of the Government 
Water Bill, which, to tell the truth, was at one time 
none too popular with either party. 
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The anti-everything people have evidently learnt a 
lesson from the Opium Commission. For years they 
clamoured for an investigation into the ‘‘ body and soul 
destroying vice” which was so wickedly encouraged by 
the Indian Government for its own fiendish purposes. 
Then came the Commission and the Report, and as a 
result that particular fad was so badly smashed that the 
pieces have not been worth picking up since. So the 
wily Sir Wilfrid Lawson will have nothing to do with 
the Commission to inquire into the working of the 
public-house licensing system. It is much safer and 
pleasanter for Sir Wilfrid and his friends to go about 
the country using strong language, and calling for the 
destruction of every brewery and public-house and the 
emptying of every wine-cellar, than to have to face the 
facts that smashed Sir William Harcourt at Derby and 
heaped up the Government majority. That the average 
publican is not an outcast and a criminal, and that the 
workman who takes a glass of beer at the ‘‘ poor man’s 
club” is not ruined for life, are just the kind of facts 
which Sir Wilfrid does not wish to ascertain. 


There is a universal feeling of surprise, to use no 
stronger term, amongst the Conservative party at Lord 
Halsbury’s appointment of Mr. S. D. Waddy, Q.C., to 
one of the vacant County Court judgeships. It is true, 
of course, that legal offices are not supposed to be 
distributed upon party grounds, and no doubt where a 
candidate is possessed of exceptional professional quali- 
fications a Lord Chancellor is justified in disregarding 
party claims. But there is a general opinion that Mr. 
Waddy is not an exceptionally strong lawyer, while he 
is an exceptionally strong Radical. He has distin- 
guished himself in and out of Parliament by the 
virulence of his attacks on the Conservative party, 
while it is said that there are dozens of Conservatives 
who are of equal standing in the profession with Mr. 
Waddy, and who have been disappointed. It is 
observable that the Radicals never give office to a 
Conservative—Lord Herschell would never hear the 
last of it if he did—and we are bound to remark that a 
political party cannot be kept together if claims are 
altogether ignored, as they have been once or twice 
lately. In this case we can only presume that Lord 
Halsbury has yielded to importunity out of sheer kind- 
ness of heart. 


The mantle of prophecy is a peculiarly doubtful 
garment for Friday’s wear, in cases where Saturday is 
to make all things clear ; but we hazard the guess that 
the Boat-race honours of 1896 are for Cambridge. 
There is nothing to be said in disparagement of the 
Oxford crew, whose preparatory work has exhibited 
about the usual features—good, bad, and indifferent. 
But the look of the Cambridge men recalls irresistibly 
the famous crews of 1886-9, and that in itself is like an 
omen of victory. Whatever the result, judges are 
pretty well agreed that the East Anglian University has 
not put such a notable eight on the Thames since the 
year of Jubilee. 


What is beer? and What is purity? are questions 
which Mr. Cuthbert Quilter's Bill suggests, and, unlike 
Pontius Pilate, we are willing to stay to hear. There 
is as yet no law which says that beer must be made of 
malt and hops, though that apparently is what Mr. 
Quilter and his friends, in the interest of the British 
barley and hop growers, are anxious to enact. It is 
not pretended that the ‘‘ substitutes ’—rice, maize, and 
sugar—are injurious to the stomach. Indeed German 
lager beer, which most consumers of the upper and 
middle classes prefer to English beer, is brewed, so 
says the Chancellor of the Exchequer, from rice. It is, 
therefore, plainly misleading to apply the term ‘‘ adul- 
teration ” to the use of such substitutes, unless, indeed, 
Parliament is going to compel the weaker vessels 
amongst us to endure headache and indigestion in order 
that British agriculture may flourish. 


The first impression gleaned from Mr. Asquith’s 
references to the troubled foreign situation, in his 
speech at Swansea, would naturally be that of a busy 
lawyer who had indifferently glanced over a brief on an 
unfamiliar subject, and trusted more to the probable 
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dulness of the jury and his own gift of gab than to the 
merits of his case. Perhaps, however, this would be 
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doing Mr. Asquith an injustice. There is a sharp 
division on the Liberal front bench on this whole ques- 
tion, and particularly about the Soudan expedition. 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley are 
vehemently against it, root and branch, while the group 
who look to Lord Rosebery for guidance are disposed 
to temporize, and accept the principle while nagging at 
details. Between these two the late Home Secretary is 
in a quandary, and hence adopts the cautious policy of 
gliding over the difficult ground, making plenty of little 
lawyer-like points on irrelevant trifles as he goes, but 
committing himself to nothing. 


Despite a long and remarkably explicit statement by 
Count Caprivi in the Reichstag, not to mention the 
debate at Westminster on the same subject, the German 
public have never quite mastered the peculiarities of 
the Duke of Coburg’s position, or settled in their minds 
just where he left off being an English prince and 
began being a German sovereign. “We fear that this 
confusion will be only deepened by the impending epi- 
sode of his visit to Stuttgart, where he is to invest the 
King of Wurtemberg with the Order of the Garter. It 
is difficult to see how he can appear in one of the 
German capitals in any capacity save that of the ruler 
of a German State ; but it is even harder to understand 
how, as a German ruler, he can simultaneously perform 
the functions of a British royal deputy. 


When are the newspapers, which are constantly 
being told—after dinner—that they are such a ‘‘ power 
in the land,” going to take up the question of Contempt 
of Court? Judge-made libel law is bad enough, but 
even in a libel trial, if a judge flagrantly misdirects the 
jury, there is always an appeal. In the case of Con- 
tempt of Court there is no jury and no appeal, and the 
decision—it may be imprisonment, or it may be a 
thousand pounds fine for the unhappy editor—depends 
absolutely on the temper or the digestion of the 
gentleman who happens for the occasion to be witness, 
advocate, judge, and jury all in one. This week an 
evening newspaper was haled before a Divisional Court 
for publishing the Statement of Claim in a pending 
case. Such an act has, we fancy, never been held to be 
contempt before. Mr. Justice Day, it is true, declared 
that it was ‘‘a gross and scandalous contempt of 
Court,” but then he always says that. Mr. Justice 
Wright was more cautious, and ‘‘doubted whether it 
came within the doctrine of contempt.” And so the 
editor got off by paying the costs. In other words, he 
was fined, at a moderate estimate, forty or fifty pounds 
arbitrarily and without trial or possibility of appeal. 
There is not a week that this sort of thing does not 
happen, and the total sum levied from newspapers 
every year must amount to many thousands of pounds ; 
but nobody seems to mind. 


The last coup d'état at Soul seemis to have passed off 
with less than usual bloodshed, but its anti-Japanese 
character is marked. As soon as he was safely 
ensconced in the Russian Legation, the King ordered 
the execution of sundry members of the Cabinet which 
was installed as a consequence of Viscount Miura’s 
coup, last year. The Premier and Minister of Agricul- 
ture lost their heads accordingly ; two others found 
refuge in the Japanese Legation; and three others 
were, fortunately for themselves, on Japanese soil. The 
overthrow of the pro-Japanese Cabinet having been 
thus effected, His Majesty proceeded to appoint a new 
one, which was when the mail left sitting, like himself, 
under shelter of the Russian flag. 


Discontent seems to be seething in Korea. Among 
other reforms, ranging from the length of pipes to the 
colour of clothes, the Japanese have inspired an order 
to cut off queues. Even the King had to conform ; 
but certain country districts have risen in revolt, and 
there has been fighting in which the organized Japanese 
troops had of course the best. Elsewhere stray 
Japanese have been killed, and the Government are 
sending over warships, though what part these can play 
against the insurgents is not clear. : 
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THE NEW HOME-RULE CRISIS. 


Ts National Liberal Federation always makes a 
brave show of green shoots and bursting buds in 
the spring-time, but everybody knows by now that 
nothing in the way of fruit is to be looked for. This 
year, indeed, the officials of the party have been led to 
take special measures in advance in order to sterilize 
the sessions of the Conference, and we rest easy in the 
confidence that nothing will have happened to upset 
their plans. 

The really important event of the week, from the 
point of view of Liberal politics, was Tuesday’s meeting of 
the Radical members. It is true that the gathering broke 
up without deciding or committing itself to anything, 
and that the party papers of all shades of Gladstonian 
sympathies united next day in belittling the gathering 
as an abortive and meaningless affair. But this shows 
only that the Liberal press is badly served by those 
through whose eyes it studies proceedings at West- 
minster. The meeting settled nothing, it is true, but it 
revealed such an alarming prospect, immediately con- 
fronting the party, that we are warranted in describing 
the occasion as of exceptional moment. 

The discussion crystallized about a resolution moved 
by Mr. Lloyd George, to the general effect that Home 
Rule All Round ought to be recognized as the chief item 
in the party programme. No urgent desire was dis- 
played either by Mr. George or by Mr. Dalziel and his 
other supporters to force a division upen this question. 
Their speeches were studiously mild and temperate, and 
were confessedly designed rather to spread the light 
than to precipitate a contest. Mr. Robson, Q.C., was 
the principal spokesman of what may be called the 
Whig wing, and to put himself in order he proposed 
an amendment which was in substance a direct negative. 
But here, too, there was no disposition to push matters, 
and finally, by common consent, neither amendment 
nor resolution was adopted ; and, so far as the record 
went, the adjournment left things as they were. In 
reality, however, no member with any political talent 
or foresight can have left the place without feeling that 
the whole position of the party had become suddenly 
and profoundly altered. 

There was an indication of this in Mr. Robson’s 
opening of the official case for inaction. It is important 
to remember that Mr. Robson is a shrewd and cool- 
headed lawyer, with a steadfast eye fixed on that part of 
the Ministerial bench where Her Majesty’s law officersare 
accustomed to sit, and that, both from the character of 
the man and the nature of his ambitions, we are entitled 
to look to him for nothing but deliberate and well- 
pondered utterances. Moreover, he spoke avowedly in 
the name of all present who were opposed to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposal, and, with a single exception, those 
who followed him in speeches against that resolution 
endorsed his views, and even emphasized and expanded 
them. What he said was, substantially, that while he 


_and his colleagues of the moderate section deprecated 


the passage of this resolution as inopportune and 
premature, they opposed it only on those grounds, and 
that in principle they were probably even more con- 
vinced and radical believersin Home Rule All Round than 
were Messrs. George and Dalziel. This declaration in 
itself was surprising enough, but Mr. Robson went on to 
dot his i’s and cross his t’s. He and his friends were in 
favour of five Parliaments: one each for the national 
affairs of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, anda 


- fifth, an Imperial body, to transact the strictly Imperial 


business of the federated kingdoms and their colonial 


“empire ; and to each of these Parliaments he would give 


a separate Cabinet and full administrative control within 
set limits. The project has never been so explicitly 


defined by a responsible politician before, and, as we 


have said, others followed only to reaffirm and ela- 


borate his acceptance of the federal idea in its most 


sweeping form. This unreserved adoption of the ex- 


treme Home-Rule-All-Round position, let it be borne in 


mind, was not proclaimed by the advanced group for 
whom Messrs. Lloyd George and Dalziel spoke, and 


who, indeed, did not suggest that they went nearly so 
_far, but by the more staid and moderate section of the 


party, for whom cautious barristers and canny poli- 
ticians like Messrs. Robson and Haldane spoke. 
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It was characteristic of the prevalent spirit of official 
Liberalism that these exponents of its views should in 
the same breath announce their entire sympathy with 
the Federal idea, and their earnest conviction that the 
party should say nothing about it to the public—at least 
for the present. This combination of wild, hare-brained 
political conceptions with a cowardly notion of politic 
concealment is no longer in its first blush of novelty. 
We have been growing accustomed to it ever since 
Lord Rosebery took upon himself the Liberal leadership 
two years ago. That it is not a mixture which com- 
mends itself to the British taste was shown with rough 
vigour by the electorate last summer. But it is still 
the chosen policy of the wire-pullers and place-hunters 
who cling despairingly to Lord Rosebery’s battered 
fortunes. They cannot bring themselves to believe 
that the people are not really fools. That there was 
some grievous flaw somewhere in their campaign of 
public deception at the late General Election they, of 
course, recognize ; but this does not suggest to them any 
alternative save to arrange for the next occasion a more 
subtle and alluring programme. This is the essence 
of Roseberyism, and it is small wonder that sensible 
Liberals are aghast at the dangers which it threatens. 

It is a good thing for the country to have a Govern- 
ment with a strong majority in Parliament behind it, 
but public interests suffer when the Opposition is too 
small in numbers to make itself felt in debate, or too 
debased and unpopular in character to exercise any 
check, born either of respect or of fear, on Ministerial 
action. It is a source of weakness to the country at 
large, and a standing temptation to the present Minis- 
try to rush into ill-considered adventures, that the 
once powerful Liberal party should have fallen into 
such a pitiable state of impotency and disrepute as that 
in which we see it. Tuesday’s meeting, so far from 
raising hopes that there was to be a change for the better, 
indicated that there were actually lower depths ahead, 
through which Lord Rosebery’s placemen were resolved 
to drag the organization. Upon the merits and demerits of 
Home Rule All Round it is needless to enter. We need 
only take note of the fact that the Liberal managers ima- 
gine that they can avow their belief in it at semi-private 
meetings, but keep it up their sleeve so far as the 
public are concerned. By this means, they explain in 
loud stage-whispers, they may dupe their Irish allies on 
the one hand, and hoodwink the electorate on the other. 
Of course this is the baldest folly. Now that Mr. 
Robson has let the cat out of the bag, it is impossible 
that a general and exhaustive discussion of the whole 
subject should not begin immediately within the Liberal 
ranks, and it is equally evident that as Liberal politi- 
cians find themselves forced to take sides for or against 
the project, a new and serious breach will open itself in 
the party. 

THE SOUDAN ADVENTURE. 


A DOCILE majority of 150 is not always an unmixed 
blessing, as government by Parliamentary methods 
goes. Apparently the mere fact of possessing such a 
majority is answerable for the extraordinary Ministerial 
decision to plunge into the unknown perils of an indefi- 
nite campaign of conquest in Equatorial Africa. Cer- 
tainly another week has passed without bringing to view 
any other reason which can be seriously considered. It 
cannot be found that anybody whose expert opinion, on 
either the political or the professional side, is both dis- 
interested and valuable has advised this sensational 
step. We believe that we are speaking by the letter 
when we say that Sir Evelyn Wood and Sir Francis 
Grenfell are outspoken against the whole idea of the 
advance up the Nile, and that Lord Wolseley is at least 
opposed to the policy of employing Egyptian instead of 
British troops for the purpose. It is known, too, that 
Lord Cromer protests that he not only did not advise 
the move, but that he actually never heard of the inten- 
tion until it was semi-officially announced in London. 
With the exception of the Sirdar, Sir Herbert Kitchener, 
whose desire to make a name for himself in some enter- 
prise of the kind has been a matter of notoriety for 
years, we hear of no authority on Egyptian affairs, 
diplomatic or military, who is known to approve this 
forward movement. 
Nor does a further inspection of the Continental 
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situation reveal any new clue to the mystery. It is 
true that the Triple Alliance has been visibly pulled 
together and set on its legs again by our performance, 
but our object in going out of our way to secure this 
result is as far to seek as ever. We would not attach 
undue importance to the fact that the German news- 
ey of the sort which is politely described as semi- 
official continue to parade anti-English sentiments, and 
even go to the length of growling at Austria for its 
officiousness in trying to patch up an Anglo-German 
reconciliation. The character, or want of character, 
of this portion of the German press is well known. Its 
fawning servility to the home authorities which hold 
the whip over it, and its boorish insolence to every- 
body else, are sometimes interesting but never im- 
portant. Nor is there anything fresh in the persistence 
with which this ‘‘reptile press” reiterates the 
assertion that German policy is and must be 
wholly selfish, and cannot afford to give a mo- 
ment’s thought to any other than German interests. 
Baron Marschall defined this in the Reichstag the 
other day, and defended it as well, as a ‘healthy 
egotism.” We do not quarrel with the definition or 
with the policy. No sane mind has ever associated the 
Prussian with any phase of altruistic sentiment. But, 
although we are restrained by considerations of diffi- 
dence, or good manners, or perhaps our innate perfidy, 
from bawling about our selfishness from the housetops, 
we, too, have certain lingering impulses to look out for 
our own interests. And it is upon this head that 
Englishmen most need information. We want to 
know what Germany is to do for us in return for this 
striking alteration in our own policy, by which we have 
indefinitely increased our own burdens and risks, and 
simplified every Continental difficulty which worried and 
harassed the German Foreign Office. We desire an 
answer to this question; but shall we ever get one? 
Is there, in truth, any answer to be given? We much 
fear that it is not in Lord Salisbury’s power, or that of 
any other statesman, to tell what it is that Germany is 
bound to do for us by way of recompense. 

The Germans themselves, it is true, account for their 
support of our demand upon the Egyptian caisse on the 
double ground that it was an opportune moment for the 
somewhat shaken Triple Alliance to demonstrate that it 
was still in working order, without incurring any risks, 
and that Germany could not refuse to sanction a move- 
ment which was in the interest of its ally, Italy. No 
doubt the action of Berlin was in some degree dic- 
tated by the necessities of Rome. But we take it that 
these necessities were, and are, very largely amiable ab- 
Stractions. It suited the British Government to pretend, 
at the outset, that it was going towards Dongola in 
order to help the Italians in their predicament at Kassala. 
In England no one was deceived more than a 
day or two by this tale: it is incredible that any- 
body in Italy should have been fooled by it for 
an hour. But the Italians owe something to, 
and hope in the future to reap rich benefits from, 
the traditional friendship of the English. Since the 
English Ministry chose to say that the Soudan advance 
would affect Kassala, it was not for the Italians to 
expose the fallacy. Upon reflection, they even simu- 
lated an air of gratitude, though in reality the Rudini 
Ministry must be wishing that we were at the bottom 
of the sea. Their own desire is to get out of Kassala, 
and the whole related Abyssinian business, as quietly 
and quickly as possible ; but this our sudden and osten- 
tatious demonstration of activity in pretending to come 
to their succour has rendered it almost impossible for 
them to do with a decent regard for appearances. The 
effect of our advance into the Soudan is to recommit 
the Italians to an African policy of some sort, and 
while they are not free to say what they think about 
this, there is no doubt that at least they bitterly de- 
plore it. 

To repeat, there is discoverable no sufficient reason, 
either in the interests of Egypt or the exigencies of our 
international relations, for this Soudanese adventure. 
It is not apparent that we have gained any definite 
advantage from Germany, and it is an open question 
whether we have not done the Italians more harm than 

ood, On the other hand, we have once more lapsed 
into strained relations with France, and are face to face 
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with a Franco-Russian protest against our behaviour, 
put into the mouth of the Sultan, whom only a few 
months ago Lord Salisbury was scolding and warning, 
as if he were another Prempeh in Coomassie. The 
expedition itself is not liked by our military advisers, 
and, independent of all diplomatic troubles, must in- 
volve grave losses of men and money, while the con- 
ceivable benefits to be gained are all in the air. What 
is the meaning of it all, then? We are forced back 
upon the conclusion that it means simply that there is 
a majority of 150 in the House, and that restless spirits 
in the Cabinet have found it too much for their patience 
to proceed at a prosaic and methodical jog-trot, tor- 
mented as they were by the itch to utilize this great 
opportunity for glorified disturbance. 


THE BURDEN OF LORD ROSEBERY. 


; A PROPHET of the good old Hebrew breed has 


suddenly issued from Dulwich and denounced the 
King of Judah. ‘‘ For the leaders of this people cause 
them to err; and they that are led of them are 
destroyed.” We confess that we have considerable 
sympathy with Mr. Hume of Dulwich, and we think he 
writes Lord Rosebery’s character ‘‘ with a pen of iron 
and with the point of a diamond.” Certainly no one 
could accuse the owner of Ladas of possessing that 
‘holy enthusiasm in the cause of man which can alone 
invest any one with the power of a true leader in our 
crusade against the privileged classes.” Mr. Hume is 
clearly in the right; for Lord Rosebery is one of the 
most comfortable members of the only class which still 
retains any privileges in our democratic system. What 
wonder is it, therefore, if his sympathy with reform and 
progress is, as Mr. Hume avers, cold, intellectual, ab- 
stract, and theoretic ? Weare not in the least surprised to 
learn from one of his own household that Lord Rosebery’s 
‘* pretty flippancies ” and ‘‘ sparkling word-tricks” are 
but as tinkling cymbals and as sounding brass, nay, as 
‘* insults,” in the ears of the horny-handed sons of toil, 
and their wives and children, who are suffering whilst 
“he plays at poking smart phrases at his stage foes.” 
But we are surprised that after all this vigorous de- 
nunciation the Dulwich Isaiah should speak of Lord 
Rosebery as ‘‘a dear fellow.” oubtless the 
temptation of alluding thus familiarly to a lord was 
irresistible. The present condition of the Radical party 
is picturesquely described as that of ‘‘ a gloomy tropical 
ocean, when a cyclone impends,” and it is over this sur- 
face that Lord Rosebery’s phosphorescent genius plays, 
to the disgust of earnest Radicals like Mr. Hume. 
That the state of the Radical party is ‘‘ gloomy,” we 
can well believe ; and we should have thought that not 
only its surface but its depths were at this moment 
decidedly ‘‘tropical.” But when is the impending 
cyclone going to burst? The National Liberal Federa- 
tion has met at Huddersfield, but the house of Lord 
Rosebery is not yet laid in ruins. 

It does not, of course, require Mr. Hume's rhetoric 
to explain to us that Lord Rosebery is profoundly dis- 
tasteful to that section of the Radical party which 
swallowed the Report of the Parnell Commission and 
The Radical party 
is always divided into two classes of politicians—the 
insincere and the impracticable. The former regard 
politics as a game ; the latter as a religious war between 
‘*my doxy and your doxy.” The insincere Radicals 
back Lord Rosebery because they think that his jingo- 
ism and his racing get them more votes than they lose 
by his deficiency in holy enthusiasm. The impracticable 
Radicals sigh vainly for the return of Mr. Gladstone, 
whose long reign of holy enthusiasm has completely 
spoilt the Nonconformist conscience for any other type 
of leader. To those who have fed for a quarter of a 
century on the strong meat of holy enthusiasm, the 
milk of ‘‘ elegant chaff and graceful persiflage” must 
seem very poor diet. 

But what are these impracticable Radicals to do? 
They will not get another Mr. Gladstone: such a man 
appears about once in a century. Besides, the spirit 
of the age is not favourable to the production of holy 
enthusiasts. Let them look around : whom have they 


ot? Sir William Harcourt is plainly a ‘‘ suspect.” 
By birth and feelings he is as much an aristocrat as 
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Lord Rosebery ; more so, for has he not. himself in- 
formed us that he is a Plantagenet, and the scion of a 
Royal House? Further, he is openly accused by those 
who know him of possessing a vein of wit superior to 
that of Lord Rosebery. Indeed, any reader of the 
debates can himself vouch for the fact that Sir William 
uses a persiflage more graceful and a chaff more 
elegant than that of his ‘‘ will-o’-the-wisp leader.” 


. The question which Mr. Hume asks of Lord Rosebery’s 
. Oratory is even more applicable to Sir William Har- 


court’s—‘‘In what heart has it awakened one single 


_spark of the holy enthusiasm for good?” Much as we 


admire Sir William Harcourt, candour compels us to 
admit that, in the matter of sparks of holy enthusiasm, 
he is not an incendiary. 

Who remain behind? There are Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. John Morley, 
and Mr. Asquith. Sir Henry Campbeli-Bannerman 
may, we think, be speedily eliminated. His double- 
barrelled, twenty-five lettered name is an outrage on 
the reporter and the leader-writer, and is the brand of 


mediocrity. Though a Scotchman he is not earnest ; 


he has the cynicism, without the wit, of his leaders. 
Sir Henry Fowler is a much more likely man, and 
we have always wondered why the Nonconformist 
conscience has overlooked him, for he is bone of 
its bone. No one can accuse him of being an aristo- 
crat, though we believe he is guilty of the crime of 
being ‘‘a fersona grata at Court, and, therefore, ne- 
cessarily in these days not trusted by the people.” 
He is certainly one of the most powerful speakers in 
the House of Commons, and he showed in the debate 
on the Indian Cotton Duties that he is a broad-minded 
statesman. He isa sincerely religious man of the 
Methodist persuasion, and we can imagine that he might 
become no mean adept in the business of awakening 
sparks in the hearts of Mr. Hume and his fellows. But, 
with all these moral and mental gifts, there is reason to 


believe that Sir Henry Fowler is lacking in the indis- 


pensable quality of physique, and that his health would 
never be equal to the strain of leadership. As for Mr. 


. Mortey and Mr. Asquith, we have often discussed their 


merits and demerits in these columns. Both are ear- 
nest, neither is an aristocrat nor awit. But the curse 
of Oxford is upon them: they are both cold and in- 
tellectual, and we fear that in the terrible task of 
awakening sparks in the heart of Mr. Hume they 


_might be disappointing. 


The truth, of course, is that the impracticable 
Radicals are far more difficult to lead than the 
insincere. We should have suggested Sir Edward 
Grey; but he is a baronet, educated at Balliol, which is 
not generally regarded as a nursery of holy enthusiasm. 
Probably the earnest Radicals will never be satisfied 
until the Rev. Hugh Price-Hughes abandons a sacred 
for a political career, and, changing the colour of his 
cravat, blossoms forth into a right honourable front 
bencher. But would Mr. Labouchere, Sir Charles 
Dilke, and philosophic lawyers like Mr. Haldane follow 
this type of leader? It will require a genius equal to, 
if different from, that of Mr. Gladstone to again com- 
bine into an efficient voting machine insincerity and im- 
practicability. In the meantime nothing will be done, 
for the simple reason that it is at present impossible to 
displace either Lord Rosebery or Sir William Harcourt. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AND COMMON SENSE. 


GevenAL weeks ago, in speaking of election peti- 
tions, we hinted that such trials were becoming 
little better than a farce. The St. George’s-in-the- 
East inguiry, which has been going on ever since, has 
become a public scandal. After no previous General 
Election have the petitions been characterized by such 
utter triviality ; never have they been spun out to such 
absurd length, or at such extravagant cost in time and 
money. The legal profession are calling out for more 
judges, and yet at the busiest time of the year we have 
two of those expensive officials sitting month after 
month listening to complaints which a police-court 
magistrate would deal with by telling the offended 
party to ** get away home out of this, and don’t bother 


.me with your nonsense.” That somebody said some- 


else had a ‘‘ dark passage” in his life, and that some- 
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body else retorted with remarks about ‘‘ Harry Marks’s 
lodger” and his ‘lying, sponging crew”; that car- 
toons were published about ‘‘ Benn’s Bad Dream,” or 
“St. George and the Dragon,” the dragon being 
labelled with “‘ fraud,” ‘‘ bribery,” and other assorted 
epithets—surely these are the very commonplaces of 
elections, and if every defeated candidate were foolish 
enough to go to law in cold blood about what had been 
done and said in hot blood the election Courts would 
have to sit ex permanence from one General Elec- 
tion to another. The matter of cost to the indivi- 
duals is also worth considering, since our virtuous and 
all-wise Parliament has decreed that the candidate’s 
pocket shall be jealously guarded from extravagance. 
In Shoreditch, for example, the law said that Mr. 
Lowles might not, under fearful penalties, spend more 
than £500 in winning the seat; yet, because he pro- 
voked the ire of Mr. Cremer by winning it, he must 
spend £3,655 35. in defending it against a foolish peti- 
tion. It is true that he may recover £1,833 25. 82. 
from his opponent—if he can—the net result being that 
he is fined £1822 0s. 4d. for provoking Mr. Cremer. 
In St. George’s the law is that Mr. Marks may spend 
just £410; but heaven only knows what he will have 
to pay when the present trial is over—if it is not too 
sanguine to hope that it will ever be over. In a word, 
a candidate enters on a contest thinking he is protected 
by law against having to spend more than a few 
hundreds, and finds himself forced to spend tens of 
thousands because a beaten opponent is credulous 
enough or vindictive enough to make use of every 
blackguardly story circulating in the division. 

The judges, from Lord Chief Justice Cockburn down, 
have always protested against these absurd mock- 
tribunals, and recent proceedings have made them a 
laughing stock. It will hardly be disputed that the 
twenty-five years’ experiment has been an undoubted 
failure. If we have to make the best of them, and if 
the judges are still to be kept from their proper work, 
they have a right at least to ask that their task shall 
be confined within reasonable limits. At present, so 
far as we can judge fromthe London cases, every bit 
of silly public-house gossip is thrown into the petition 
without sifting or verification, and the petitioner trusts 
to luck that something will come out of it all. In the 
St. George’s case no less than 352 distinct charges of 
corrupt and illegal practice were made. Of these 76 
were struck out by order of the Court before the hearing 
commenced. Another 125 were abandoned during the 
trial without any serious attempt to prove them, and 
on some others no evidence whatever was produced. 
The rest were dismissed by the judges. The respondent, 
of course, had to be prepared to meet them all. Now, 
why should there not be a subordinate tribunal to per- 
form the functions that fall on the examining magistrate 
and the grand jury in a criminal case? If such a body 
had been available, most of the dreary list of petitions 
which have been at hearing all through the winter would 
have been nipped in the bud, and the one or two that 
struggled through would have been reduced to their 
proper proportions of half a dozen definite charges such 
as could have been disposed of in a couple of days by 
the judges. 

But we go further, and say that the whole business 
is a mistake, that the judges should never have been 
asked to mix with politics at all, and that they should 
be relieved of the work as soon as possible, The 
House of Commons should be made to do its own 
dirty work personally or by deputy, The old Com- 
mittees, we are told, used to decide the petitions by a 
strict party vote. Perhaps the morals of the House 
have improved since; but in any case we are not likely 
to go back to the party Committees. Why should we 
not try Lord John Russell’s scheme —he had schemes for 
everything, that wonderful little man—formulated fifty 
years ago, and still extant, we believe, in the form of a 
Cabinet memorandum? His plan was that, instead of 
choosing Committees of the House, we should appoint 
Special Commissions with wide powers of inquiry, and 
not hampered by the strict rules of evidence (the spec- 
tacle of two learned Q.C.s wrangling for an hour and 
a half over the tale of a ragged urchin who has to be 
put on a box to be visible at all, and who has to explain 
the process by which a shilling is divided among twenty 
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boys, he retaining fourpence, and allocating eightpence 
to the remaining nineteen, does not tend to edification). 
Lord John Russell’s tribunal was to be composed of 
five barristers, chosen as revising barristers are chosen, 
and having power to report to the House as to the 
result of their inquiry. In these days of obstruction 
the prospect of a series of debates on such subjects 
is terrible—we might almost wish to get back to Mr. 
Willis—but, however the Commission is to be formed, 
advantage ought certainly to be taken of the present 
scandal to relieve the judges of unnecessary and uncon- 
genial work, and leave the House of Commons to find 
the best way it can out of the trouble arising from un- 
chastened Parliamentary ambition. 


THE CASE FOR THE UITLANDERS. 
By AN INDEPENDENT CRITIC. 


T= British public has been so much occupied with 

Dr. Jameson that there has been not a little 
danger of their mistaking a mere incident in the Uit- 
lander difficulty for the moving cause of the constitu- 
tional agitation as well of the abortive revolution. 
Mr. Charles Leonard’s carefully reasoned and exhaustive 
article in the ‘‘New Review” for April comes in the 
nick of time to remove the danger. As Chairman of 
the Transvaal National Union, which, backed by popular 
opinion, he helped to form as long ago as 1892, Mr. 
Leonard speaks with authority. He relies on the 
unanswerable logic of facts, and his statement of the 
case for the Uitlanders loses nothing by the modera- 
tion of his language and the reasonableness of his 
attitude. 

‘Mr. Leonard makes three main points which his 
clear and rational treatment will convince any unpre- 
judiced reader to be in entire accordance with the actual 
truth. First he proves that the Uitlander agitation did 
not spring, as has been frequently asserted, from a 
capitalist source, and was not worked up for personal 
ends by the financiers of the Rand. In 1892, when the 
agitation first assumed its present form, the struggle for 
the rights of citizenship was absolutely unhelped by the 
great capitalists. The hardworking professional men who 
were the leaders of the people in this just demand for 
the franchise, this protest against the many grievances 
which the want of representation had made possible, 
received neither encouragement nor support from the 
great mine-owners. It was not till 1895 that the capi- 
talists, at last convinced that their material interests 
were in danger, threw in their lot with the general body 
of the Uitlanders. The objects of the National Union 
have been from the first the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence of the Republic and the obtaining by all con- 
stitutional means of equal rights for all citizens of the 
Republic, with the redress of all grievances. 

Having abundantly proved this first point, Mr. 
Leonard comes to the second point—that the Transvaal 
Government policy has been a deliberate policy of re- 
action, of which he traces the steps from 1881, the 
time when England restored the Transvaal to the 
Boers, when full citizenship could be acquired after 
two years’ residence, to 1882, when the period of 
residence was raised to five years, and after the dis- 
coveries of gold was further increased, even for those 
settlers who had come in and invested their money on 
the five-year basis, to fifteen years. Now as this 
fifteen years begins to run only from the date when the 
settler has registered his name in the Field Cornets’ 
Lists, the further injustice ensues that the years of 
settlement before this registration takes place do not 
count, and a ten years’ settler finds himself placed pre- 
cisely in the same position as an arrival of yesterday. 
That this was the intention of President Kruger is 
made abundantly clear by the fact that the law which 
provides a fine for non-registration has never been 
enforced, and the bulk of the Uitlanders are not re- 
gistered at all. The result is, of course, exclusion 
from citizenship. It is possible to become naturalized, 
but ‘‘naturalization” in the Transvaal does not in- 
clude the rights of citizenship ; it only includes the re- 
nunciation of the old allegiance, liability for military 
service, and the mockery of a right to vote for President 
Kruger’s sham Second Chamber. 

But President Kruger was not satisfied with the 
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measures he had already taken to exclude Englishmen 
from the rights of citizens, and reduce them to the 
position of helots. In 1893 he got the Raad to pass a 
law providing that a man could only get the right to 
vote for and become a ‘member of the First Chamber 
ten years after he had become eligible for election to 
the Second Chamber. Now, as the law stipulates, to 
give Mr. Leonard’s lucid explanation, that no one can 
be a member of the Second Chamber until he is thirty 
years of age, it follows that no man could get those 
rights until he has reached the age of forty, even if he 
got over the other barriers that have been erected. 
And even if an Englishman sacrificed his allegiance to 
his Queen, and let the best years of his life pass with- 
out any rights of citizenship whatever, he would find 
in the end that he was not allowed to vote for the 
offices of President or Commandant-General. 

This virtual exclusion of Englishmen from the 
franchise was not enough for President Kruger. There 
was the possibility that the new members elected might 
reverse his policy. To guard against this, President 
Kruger got the Volksraad to insert the following clause 
in the Act of 1893 :—‘‘ Extension of the electoral right 
cannot occur unless a proposal to that effect has been 
published in the ‘ Staats Courant’ for the period of one 
year, and at least two-thirds of the said enfranchized 
burghers have by memorials declared themselves in 
favour of it.” Not to mention the other difficulties, the 
consent of two-thirds of the burghers is a final bar. 
One more safeguard to lock the door for ever in the 
face of the Uitlanders occurred to President Kruger ; 
and in 1894 ‘‘ he spoke in favour of the Raad’s enacting 
that Uitlander children born on Transvaal soil should 
not enjoy the franchise unless their fathers had taken 
the oath of allegiance, and accordingly this wish of his 
became law.” And all this legislation was passed by a 
Volksraad numbering only twenty-four members, in 
which a vote of thirteen is sufficient to control the 
destinies of a country as large as France, with two- 
thirds of its population unrepresented. Furthermore, 
it may be noted that President Kruger, in 1895, ex- 
pressed himself as strongly opposed to an increase of 
the number of members of the Raad; though, of course, 
this increase would merely have meant increased repre- 
sentation for the Boers. But even this he feared as a 
danger to his autocracy. Meanwhile, in the Cape 
Colony a Boer from the Transvaal can obtain the rights 
of citizenship easily, swiftly, and at the expense of a 
few shillings, and even in the Free State only two years’ 
residence is required. 

The third main point which Mr. Leonard makes, the 
responsibility of President Kruger for all this re- 
actionary legislation, he proves beyond possibility of 
refutation. President Kruger is practically a dictator 
who has enforced, and enforces, his will on the Raad, 
though, for purposes of diplomacy, he ascribes to 
himself a liberal mind, and regrets that his good inten- 
tions are defeated by the Legislature which he domi- 
nates and directs. President Kruger, in short, is 
— responsible for the enslavement of the 

nglishmen of the Transvaal, and it is by playing on 
the Boers’ ardent and jealous love of their independence 
that President Kruger has kept himself in power. He 
is now able to point, as a justification of his policy, to 
consequences which but for that policy would never 
have occurred. 

Mr. Leonard has proved that the Uitlander agitation 
at Johannesburg was a popular agitation; which 
neither in its inception nor in its development could be 
said to be the work of the financiers of the Rand. He 
might, | think, have gone a step further, and stated 
plainly that the party influenced chiefly by selfish 
personal considerations of a financial nature is the little 
oligarchy headed by President Kruger, which has the 
handling of the revenues and the giving of the conces- 
sions, made valuable solely through the mining develop- 
ment which is the work of the Uitlanders on whom 
they are imposed, and from whom they are levied. There 
has been a good deal of irresponsible talk about the 
‘* salting” of Society in the interest of British capitalists, 
but the same criticism might be applied with much 
more significance and truth to the means and methods 
by which President Kruger and his backers maintain 


position. ) 
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Mr. Leonard’s statement of the Uitlander grievances 
includes grievances in taxation which he shows to be 
excessive and unnecessary, and to press most heavily 
on the working-man. The large Secret Service Fund ; 
the monstrous Concessions, such as the Railway Con- 
cession and the Dynamite Concession, these and the 
remainder of the numerous and serious grievances of 
the Uitlanders are set forth by Mr. Leonard with 
brevity and force. But these grievances are or ought 
to be known already. Mr. Leonard’s most important 
contribution, after his proof of the three main points 
of his article, is his proposal of a new treaty, based on 
his personal knowledge that the Boer’s chief fear is for 
his independence. The main heads of Mr. Leonard’s 


proposed treaty are these :— 

(1) The recognition of Great Britain as the Paramount 
Power in South Africa. 

(2) The guarantee to the South African Republic of 
territorial integrity and complete autonomy in internal 
affairs. 

: {3} The inclusion of Swaziland in the Republic. 

4) The granting of citizen’s rights to all foreigners 
upon a reasonable and—for a specified time, unalterable 
—basis, fair representation being secured by redistribu- 
tion 


The rest of Mr. Leonard’s demands would, I think, 
follow out of the fourth. The compromise he suggests— 
that if the State would take over the railways and adjust 
railway matters reasonably, the election of the President 
might be left in the hands of the present electorate for 
a period to be agreed upon—is an instance of the fair- 
ness of mind and willingness to conciliate which mark 
the whole article and make its statement of the case 
for the Uitlanders so convincing. Signs are not want- 
ing that Mr. Chamberlain takes a statesmanlike view of 
the situation. He has laid his hand already on the weak 
point of President Kruger’s position—the fact that the 
legislation to exclude Englishmen from the franchise is 
a practical, if not a literal, breach of the Conventions. 
He may, I think, be depended upon to act firmly, 
though he will of course exhaust all the resources of 
diplomacy before resorting to the ultimate argument, 
which President Kruger will be well advised if he takes 
care not to compel us to employ ; for with a strong 
Government in office, there can be no question as to 
the result. By his intervention at Johannesburg, Mr. 
Chamberlain made himself responsible to use the whole 
forces of the Empire to obtain redress for the English- 
men of the Transvaal, and we are confident that he is 
not the man to shirk the responsibility. 


JUDGE HUGHES. 
By an 


HAVE known “Tom” Hughes almost as long as I 

can remember, and have had opportunities of ob- 
serving him behind the scenes as well as on show. My 
first recollection concerning him is of being brought up 
to have my curls patted when I was quite a small boy. 
Of course he considered himself the authority on boys ; 
and, genial as he could be in sympathetic society, he 
was never so genial as with a sympathetic boy. There 
was a regular formal procedure which he expected all 
his hosts to observe. All accessible boys were to be 
brought up to him, one at a time, and he must be told 
that they had expressed great anxiety to shake the 
author of ‘‘Tom Brown's Schooldays” by the hand. 
This was often a painful ordeal ; for the muscles of his 
hand were like iron, and he had theories about the 
expression of honesty and geniality by the hand-grip. 
Boys who shrank from the process were in immediate 
disfavour ; for his ideal in a boy was ‘‘ manliness,” by 
which he really meant the antithesis, not of effeminacy, 
but of boyishness. I plunged into disfavour at once, 
because I let him see that I did not relish having my 
hand reduced to a jelly. 

The procedure at the audience was semi-regal, and 
consisted in his putting a series of questions, and then 
delivering a kind of homily. This was the kind of 
ows “Where are you at school? Like it? Any 
g' at cricket? Fine game—cricket. Makes boys 
manly. 


Do your duty, always speak the truth, and 
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was a pat on the head and, in very satisfactory cases, a 
presentation copy of ‘‘Tom Brown's Schooldays.” 
The latter did not fall to my lot, because he was 
displeased with my lack of interest in cricket; but 
some one else gave me a copy soon after, and I am 
bound to say I didn’t understand a word of it. Of 
course it had, and still has, an immense popularity with 
boys ; but not, I think, until they have been thoroughly 
acclimatized to school-life. 

It is a wonderful book, just as ‘‘Dodo” is a 
wonderful book, because it sufficed to make the whole 
of the man’scareer. It made his name known wherever 
the English language is spoken, it paved his entrance to 
the House of Commons, it earned him his County Court 
judgeship, on which he prided himself more than any of 
his other honours. It was a success because it was the 
first thing of the kind ever attempted, and because, 
though shallow, it was essentially vécu. It enabled him 
to command his own prices for his other books ; but none 
of them assisted his reputation, and ‘‘Tom Brown at 
Oxford” came very near to failure. His latest book of 
all, ‘‘ Vacation Rambles,” a reprint of many articles 
which appeared over the signature Vacuus Viator in the 
“Spectator,” is worthy of that tedious journal, and 
should not have been reprinted by any one solicitous for 
his literary reputation. It consists of mere garrulous 
extract of diary, no doubt of sentimental interest to 
himself and his family, but exasperating to the general 
reader. The following is a fair specimen of the kind of 
stuff :—‘‘ Bonn, 22 August, 1862.—I am sitting ata table 
some forty feet long, from which most of the guests 
have retired. . . Heidelberg I thought more beautiful 
than ever; and since I have been there a very fine 
hotel, one of the best I have ever been in, has been 
built close to the station, with a glass gallery 100 feet 
long, and more, adjoining the ‘Speisesaal,’ in which 
you may gastronomize to your heart’s content, at the 
most moderate figure. Here we bid adieu to the Rhine- 
land.” 

One chapter I have special means of controlling. It 
deals with water-divining in Surrey, and I was with him 
all day while the experiments were being made. It 
was quite a sight to see him puffing across the 
meadows in close pursuit of the diviner, a villainous- 
looking rascal, who ran about holding a willow-wand 
in front of him. The wand was supposed to twitch of 
its own accord when it passed over a spring, but I 
believe the man made it turn at what he considered a 
likely spot. Hughes believed in it implicitly, and wrote 
the man a splendid testimonial in the ‘‘ Spectator.” 
What most impressed him was the fact that the wand 
twitched when held over the chosen spot by a lady ; but 
as the diviner was pressing the muscles of her wrists all 
the time, this proves nothing. After experimenting as 
a water-finder, the man made his case still less plausible 
by asserting that his wand was equally potent to dis- 
cover gold. He placed some sovereigns on the ground, 
and showed us that the wand twitched when he held it 
over them. But he shrank from a blindfold search for 
sovereigns hidden in the tennis-lawn, though he was 
told he might keep what he found. 

‘‘Tom” Hughes was intolerant, of course. All 
people with strong views and a strong belief in them- 
selves always are. But he had an extraordinary 
amount of self-control for a quick-tempered man. I 
often amused myself by trampling on his pet prejudices, 
and, though I could see he was displeased, he always 
answered me with a certain good temper. I think he 
rather welcomed an opportunity of emphasizing his 
views. He was a great rather than a good talker— 
one of those people who insist on doing the lion’s share 
of every conversation, and who take it for granted that 
every one else will resolve himself into an audience. He 
was most interesting when he could be launched into 
the channel of his ‘‘ muscular Christian” associates— 
Kingsley, Maurice, and Co. His particular hobby was 
the American war, in which his partisanship for the 
North amounted almost to a religion. Lowell was one 
of his greatest heroes, and he would spend hours read- 
ing the ‘‘ Biglow Papers” to anybody who could be 
induced to listen. I remember a certain wet day ina 
country house, when he read this book aloud right 
through the afternoon and then again after dinner. He 
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read well and knew it, but a long spell of ‘‘ Biglow” 
was irresistibly soporific. 

As if in Nemesis for the exaggerated success of his 
one famous book, he seemed doomed to failure in every 
other walk of life, even when his abilities clearly war- 
ranted some measure of success. He was the type of 
man who often takes the ear of the House of Commons, 
but he was a dismal failure there; his colonization ex- 
periment in Tennessee was commercially unsound, but 
with a little luck his energy would have carried it 
through ; and, though no judge was probably ever 
more single-minded and anxious to do his duty, his 
rough-and-ready justice became a byword for constant 
reversal on appeal. He had a strong individuality, an 
exceptional energy and versatility, and he was con- 
scientious to a fault. But he had absolutely no imagi- 
nation and his sense of humour was perverted. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


OTHING is more remarkable than the contrast 
between the theory and the practice of the British 
Constitution. Theoretically, the function of the House 
of Commons is to control expenditure—that is, to con- 
sider the amounts asked for in relation to the purposes 
to which they are to be applied, and to secure some 
correspondence between the means provided and the 
end to be attained. In practice the House of Commons 
does nothing of the kind. It votes blindfold all that is 
asked, neither restraining extravagance nor compelling 
efficiency. For the year 1895-6 the following sums 
have been voted at the request of the Secretary of State 
for War and of the First Lord of the Admiralty :— 


Estimates £17,935,920 
Supplementary Estimate . 601,300 
Barracks’ Loan, about 600,c0o 
Navy Estimates 19,613,821 
Supplementary Estimate | 1,100,000 
Naval Works Loan, about 1,000,000 
£40,921,041 


Besides this, some seventeen millions—which, how- 
ever, are not voted by the House of Commons—were 
spent by the Indian Government upon its armies. For 
the year 1896-7 the amounts, so far as they are at 
present known, will be— 

Army Estimates £18,095 3,800 
Navy Estimates. 1,823,000 
Naval Works . “2,700,000 

The theory is that this money is spent to prepare for 
the defence of the Empire; but whether the preparations 
covered by these votes bear any relation to the re- 
quirements the House of Commons has never asked, 
nor has information been given to it from which a 
judgment on the subject could be reached. The money 
may be far too much or it may not be half enough; it 
is voted upon blind confidence in the Cabinet in spite 
of accumulated evidence that the average Cabinet is in 
this particular matter incompetent and untrustworthy. 
The defence of the Empire implies a great war, which 
can come about, speaking generally, only in consequence 
of the Government saying No to the intention of some 

reat Power. The case may arise either in relation to 
rance, to Russia, to Germany, or to the United States, 
or in relation to any two or more of them. Common 
sense suggests that the Government should make up 
its mind which of these quarrels is probable, and if they 
are all probable, then by what honourable means some 
of them may with reasonable certainty be averted ; and 
should then consider the means by which the remaining 
quarrel or quarrels can be fought out to an issue satis- 
factory to this country. The House of Commons 
should then be told in general terms the results of this 
process as an explanation of the meaning of the Esti- 
mates. This suppressed balance-sheet of Imperial 
defence seems to stand as follows :— 
Liabilities. 
Possible Quarrels. 


(1) With the United States . } 


Assets. 
Means ef meeting them. 
To be settled by surrender, 
compromise, or other diplo- 


(2) With Germany . matic process not as yet 
specified. 
(3) With France. The naval and military 
> parations covered by the Esti- 


(4) With Russia. . . . . / mates. 
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Upon the assumption, hardly justified by the as yet 
accessible evidence, that the diplomatic settlement of 
quarrels (1) and (2) is final and satisfactory, the ques- 
tion is how quarrels (3) and (4) are to be fought out on 
the British side. Is the plan to sink the enemies’ fleets 
and then, blockading their coasts, to keep the sea clear 
for British trade, or is it intended to arrange for an 
even fight between the two sets of fleets, with no odds in 
favour of the British navy, and to provide for the 
contingency of the defeat of the British fleets by 
preparing the army at home to resist invasion? In 
either case how is the North-West frontier of India to 
be defended? The former plan is evidently not contem- 
plated, for the navy promised for 1899 is to be just the 
equal of those of France and Russia—five battleships in 
excess on the British side, provided a certain number of 
French and Russian ships, which can fight in their own 
home waters but not elsewhere, are left out of the 
calculation—the British navy is to have a trifling 
margin to the good provided the plan of campaign 
recommended by all the naval strategists is not adopted. 
The Government then deliberately decides that if there 
is war before the end of 1899 it shall be a struggle for 
the command of the sea, with the chances fairly balanced 
between England and her enemies. The House of 
Commons was quite satisfied with that prospect, ter- 
rible though it seems to those who know that our 
trade, our Imperial work, the defence of India, and 
the maintenance of communication with and between 
our Colonies, all depend upon our keeping the full control 
of the sea. In the Government plan, as I gather from 
a source outside the debates, India is to take care of 
herself. The British army is not for India ; it is for the 
defence of Great Britain against invasion, if and when 
the navy has been well beaten. Of course the members 
of the Government do not expound their scheme in this 
form ; they declare that their plans are a State secret ; 
but any one may trace through the speeches of Ministers 
the arrangements here described. 

I now come to the military balance-sheet. It should 
give— 

1. The probable force of an invading army in case 
the British navy should not succeed in its mission ; 

2. The force required to drive the invading army inio 
the sea ; 

3. The force provided in the Estimates, which ought 
to correspond to 2, with the addition of necessary 
garrisons at home and abroad. 

No such balance-sheet is given. We are left in the 
dark as to the force which can invade the country. 
Mr. Brodrick marshals the following figures :— 


1. Force available to attack the umes 3 army 


corps by no means ready 112,000 

2. Garrisons abroad (? at war Sosa) - 48,000 
3. To be mobilized at home, but not to attack the 

invader . 333,000 

4. To do nothing at home 90,000 

583,000 


Mr. Brodrick argues that the army is cheap, not by 
asserting that the figures just quoted show a readiness 
to repel an invader or to fulfil any other specific purpose 
worth an expenditure of eighteen millions, but because 
he has discovered that the amount charged for the three 
army corps is not more than £6,620,000—that is, only 
a million a year each more than the cost of a German 
army corps. But the question of cheapness can hardly 
be raised until the purchaser has some assurance that 
the article he pays for will fulfil the purpose for which 
he buys it. An examination of the Estimates and a 

rusal of the debates fail to show whether or not the 

inisters consider the army to be ready to repel the 
invasion for which they are preparing. The House of 
Commons is satisfied with its ignorance on this subject, 
and apparently the country is contented. 

It remains to consider the Estimates from the tradi- 
tional point of view, which ignores the defence of the 
country and the nature of the next war, and looks at 
the details. The Estimates for 1896-7 are in the old 
stereotyped form, calculated to check the zeal of in- 
quirers. Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley have, 
perhaps wisely, postponed reforming the Estimates, and 
have preferred to let the machine run on in the old 
grooves while they get the War Office and the head- 
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‘oquarters’ staff into working order under the new 
arrangements. Meanwhile they have decided upon 


‘certain’ necessary and quite admirable measures. A 
large vote is taken for manceuvres, and a Bill is in 


progress giving powers to take land for the purpose 
under special conditions as to compensation for damage. 
The Bill is cast in a Continental mould, but the purpose 
is a good one, and the army will profit more from 
wisely conducted manceuvres than from almost any- 
thing else that can be devised. Manceuvres, under 
‘proper supervision, are the school of generals. A 
pious .intention is announced to borrow money for new 
ranges—a need urgent alike for the regular troops, the 
Militia, and the Volunteers. The Volunteers are 
to be armed with the magazine rifle—an absolutely 
sound measure, for no troops except the most per- 
fectly disciplined can possibly stand to fight if they 
know that they have an inferior or out-of-date 
weapon. The advance of capitation grant to the 
Volunteer corps is also a good move. Owing to an old 
administrative bungle, the Volunteers have hitherto 
always received their grant a year behind time, and 
very few corps have been so economical as to have 
made up for this by saving a year’s income. Lord 
Lansdowne is giving them an extra half-year’s grant, 
which will enable all those corps that are not utterly 
mismanaged to restore the balance of their finances. 
This might be supplemented by an anticipatory issue of 
another kind, that of an extra year’s supply of ammu- 
nition, which would give every corps its local store of 
cartridges for mobilization. The allowance to Volun- 
teer officers for their outfit seems to me needless. In 
an experience of many years I was never able to dis- 
cover that the necessary expenses of an officer were a 
burden upon any man who had the spare time and gene- 
ral qualifications required. The unnecessary expenses 
can be reduced to nothing by a judicious commanding 
officer. The capitation grants have long been abundant, 
if properly managed, and the theory that the scarcity of 
officers is due to the expense is not held by the best 
men. Nor do I believe that those are the best corps 
which are ‘‘kept together” by lavish expenditure out 
of the commanding officer’s private purse, though com- 
manding officers whose efficiency consists in their 
wealth are prone to represent the practice as indis- 
pensable. If the authorities would grant #10 a year 
as a shooting-prize to each battalion, and forbid all 
expenditure by officers upon prizes or treats for the 
men, there would be no loss of numbers or efficiency, 
and a gross superstition would be destroyed. 

Ministers apparently think well of the system which 
is now requiring a new gun for the Horse Artillery and 
converting the gun of the Field Artillery. Yet it seems 
only the other day that this Field Artillery gun was 
announced as the most perfect modern arm. The War 
Office declined to learn any lesson from the great 
artillery constructor, Whitworth, who proved many 
years ago that not muzzle velocity but remaining velo- 
city is the essential, and that remaining velocity depends 
upon the shape of the projectile and the rate at which it 
— The cost of conversion of the 12-pounders is 

e fine which the public pays for the incompetence, 
vainly denounced at the time, of the Government gun- 
makers of a few years ago. It is to be hoped that their 
successors understand the business better, but upon 
this point the House of Commons is too indifferent to 
seek guarantees. 

SPENSER WILKINSON. 


TREE-FELLING AND PHILOSOPHY. 


like many another once uni- 

versal cult, is practically dead in this enlightened 
land. Nevertheless, that mental faculty which was the 
root and origin of tree-worship, and of the worshipping 
or reverential attitude towards many other natural 
objects, still exists in us. Primitive, we call it in our 
modern psychologies, but it persists. Pour as much 
dry and fierce light as you like into the brain, there will 
always be therein dark or dimly lighted places where it 
will be able to shelter itself and keep alive. Wecannot 
look at an aged, majestic tree without being vaguely 
conscious of this strange guest within us; even when 
~Reason is standing by to analyse and criticize, and 
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warn us not to give heed to what is after all merely an 
inherited ‘memory of the olden time.’ Measure and 
describe the deep-rooted, hoary-barked, green-leaved 
object accurately as you know how; label it Quercus, 
or what you like, you have really told us nothing of 
importance ; you have not touched the mystery of the 
tree—its deing, its spirit. Concerning that we each of 
us know something ; but the knowledge is secret, born 
in us, and incommunicable. It may suit some of our 
philosophers to say that this faculty and feeling, which 
links us with the savage and the primitive man, is dead, 
or obsolescent, in the civilized races: our own minds 
tell us that they are wrong. And if we turn to litera- 
ture we find that the man of highest genius is capable 
of experiencing an emotion in the presence of a noble 
tree, which, in a lower psychological phase, becomes 
worship. And if it were not so, if we were without this 
underlying animism, and incapable of projecting our- 
selves into surrounding nature ; if the sense of mystery 
were dead, and reverence with it, imagination, too, 
would wither: there would be neither poetic feeling, 
nor sentiment, nor religion, and the world we live and 
move and have our being in would be nigh unto 
cursing, ready for the flames which, as theologians tell, 
will at the last consume it to ashes. 

It is true that there are men who are without the 
primitive faculty and its many later beautiful growths, 
just as there are men in other ways incomplete, mentally 
or physically, who are without a moral conscience, or 
incapable of passion, or blind, or deaf, or imbecile. 
They are exceptions. The pity of it is that these ex- 
ceptional persons are sometimes in a position to follow 
their own devices, and lay the curse, so to speak, of 
their own abortive natures on the face of nature. Two 
instances of a public misfortune of this kind came to 
our knowledge quite recently. The first relates to a 
well-known nobleman, who, a couple of years ago, 
resolved to sell the whole of the timber on a large and 
exceptionally well-timbered estate he owns in the 
Midlands. The destruction is now completed; from 
end to end of the estate the magnificent hedgerows, 
elms and oaks, the pride of the country, have been 
swept away. His excuse is that he is impoverished ; 
that it is hard to get even the miserably reduced rent of — 
eight or ten shillings an acre from his tenants, for the 
finest land (for wheat) in England; and that only by 
sacrificing the whole of the timber will he be able to 
keep up his position for two or three years longer. 
Had he been capable of seeing into his fellow-men’s 
hearts, of understanding the feeling towards him which 
such an action would excite in the breasts of all 
who witnessed it, tenants and neighbours, he would 
have thought less about his position. It would have 
weighed nothing in the balance. Death in a ditch 
would have seemed preferable to salvation by such a 
means. 

Our second case is, comparatively, a very small one ; 
it concerns the incumbent of an obscure little village, 
situated, curiously enough, within four or five miles of 
the now treeless estate of which we have spoken. On 
the glebe land, close to the village, there existed an 
avenue of very fine elm trees; aged but sound, they 
were the largest and best grown trees in that part of 
the country, and the joy and boast of the villagers. 
When the present vicar took charge of the parish he 
succeeded, by falsely representing that the trees were a 
nuisance and made the glebe almost valueless on 
account of the space they occupied and the shade they 
cast, in getting permission from the ecclesiastical 
authorities to have them removed. It is years now 
since they were felled and the timber sold, but the 
rustics have not recovered from the shock administered 
to their instincts. If a stranger goes to the village, he 
will quickly hear the story of ‘* pass’n and the trees,” The 
parson still occupies the pulpit each Sunday, and 
preaches holiness of life to a congregation of six or 
seven persons, sometimes, on very rare Occasions, as 
many as twelve; not only is he the spiritual father and 
guide, he is also the only gentleman in the place ; 
but in spite of everything he is regarded with a 
dumb persistent aversion—such a feeling as we ex- 
perience towards a person guilty of an offence which, 
punishable or not by law, men find it impossible to 
forgive. 
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It-is melancholy to find that a good deal of this kind 
of feeling is being evoked at the present moment at our 
own gates. The Philistine vicar of an obscure and dis- 
tant village is a small man, with small power to injure 
his fellows, compared to the Director of Kew Gardens ; 
and this great man has once more been seized with the 
vernal frenzy, and many persons are watching his 
tree-destroying antics with poignant grief and dismay. 
These are not of the dumb class of mortals. The in- 
habitants of Kew are mostly well-to-do and educated 
people ; furthermore, Kew is a favourite resort during 
the spring and summer months of thousands of 
Londoners. But they know that it would be idle to 
raise their voices in this case. Even those extremely 
vigilant and deep-mouthed ‘‘ watchdogs,” as the news- 
papers have not inaptly been named, prefer to remain 
quiescent, their muzzles resting on their extended fore- 
paws, their closed eyes showing only a narrow slit,through 
which they see while pretending not to see. They were 
very loud over the tree-felling at Epping Forest ; but 
the overseers of the Forest are not in a position to treat 
the Press and public opinion with contempt. Kew 
Gardens is a little independent empire of itself, and its 
Director is a despot in his place, with absolute power 
to do whatever seems to him best. It is true that the 
Gardens are maintained at great expense out of public 
funds ; but neither Queen, nor Parliament, nor Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests have it really in their 
power to stay his hand. 

It is nothing less than a calamity that a man placed 
in such a position should be wanting in a sense which is 
found in the highest and lowest, and is so common as 
to be all but universal. There is no doubt that he is 
aiming at something definite ; that all these sad hack- 
ing, thinning-out, and opening-up operations are neces- 
sary for the carrying out of a plan which exists perfected 
in his mind. He may tell us that it is too soon for an 
onlooker to give an opinion; but in the meanwhile 
many noble trees of a century’s growth are being cut 
down and sent away to the timber-yards ; and if we 
may judge from what appears, nothing but a vulgar little 
taste in landscape-gardening is the motive for these 
changes ; and the end of them will be the transforma- 
tion of Kew Gardens into something like a pretty tea- 
garden. 

It is reported that the Director loves not trees in 
masses, and the deep shade they cast—-the dim religious 
light which other men find refreshing to their souls ; 
that he has the idea that no two trees should touch, not 
even with the terminal twigs of their most widespread 
branches, but that each tree should stand alone and 
apart, like the planes on the Thames Embankment, 
bathed in sunlight from its crown to its roots. And this 
would seem to be his ideal in the portion of the Gardens 
which he has taken in hand. Unfortunately in many 
instances the finest trees are taken, the meanest in 
appearance left. It is curious to note one thing—the 
extraordinary rapidity with which a tree cut down is cut 
up and taken away, and the cavern left by the grubbed- 
up stump filled up and smoothed over. Where a 
group of a dozen trees existed last week, three 
or four will be found to-day, and there will not 
appear so much as a twig, or a chip, or a little 
loose mould to show that anything has _ been 
changed. In some cases the stump, with the roots 
attached, is taken to another part of the grounds 
and replanted, with the roots uppermost, in some open 
space. Scores of these unsightly objects, looking at a 
distance like gigantic black mushrooms, may be seen 
scattered about the more open grounds. It is said that 
the intention is to cover them with ivy, and that in years 
to come, when the ivy has grown, they will show as 
dark green disks on the light green turf, and will then 
have a rather pretty appearance. Alas, that Kew 
Gardens, the most precious of London’s green places, 
and last haunt near London of the nuthatch and 
jay and nightingale, and many another species, should 
have fallen into such hands! Each one of these hideous 
black stumps with upturned roots, which are intended 
to look pretty by-and-bye, represents not one, but 
scores, of lost trees; and one living tree is worth a 
million of such ornaments to nine hundred and ninety- 
nine in any thousand persons. But—alas! again—the 


thousandth happens to be Mr. Thiselton-Dyer. 
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ANTON DVORAK. 


"THE Philharmonic was in its glory on Thursday 
evening last week, when it had a couple of dis- 
tinguished foreigners to a kind of musical high tea, 
very bourgeois, very long, and very indigestible. 
Apparently the directors so overflowed with delight in 
the fare they had to offer that they imagined that the 
entertainment could not be sufficiently prolonged ; 
and as they were enthusiastically supported in their 
efforts by Mr. Emil Sauer, one of the distinguished 
twain referred to, it was eleven o'clock before those of 
us who wanted to have our money’s worth were set 
free. When will we English learn that in art, as in 
other matters, quantity and quality are far from being 
synonymous or even convertible terms ; in what year of 
grace are we likely to reach the conclusion that in cer- 
tain circumstances we may be cheating ourselves by 
insisting upon getting our money’s worth ?—here are 
problems for the mathematical or speculative mind 
to solve. A stall for a Richter concert costs fifteen 
shillings and the concert lasts about two hours ; 
so the charge for hearing Richter under the most 
favourable conditions figures out at seven-and- 
sixpence per hour. As a stall for this last Philharmonic 
concert cost half-a-guinea, and the concert lasted for 
three hours, the charge (if my arithmetic is correct) 
came to three-and-sixpence an hour, which is apparently 
a good deal less than Richter’s price. As a matter 
of fact it is a good deal more. In art one must 
resolutely set figures at defiance, for if they once gain 
the upper hand they lead to the most preposterous con- 
clusions, and may even prevent one accepting such a 
simple proposition as this—that those who left the 
Philharmonic concert the other evening immediately after 
the Beethoven concerto got a better half-guinea’s worth 
than those who remained to the finish. This is not only 
true in the case of those critics who, as the behaviour 
of the Philharmonic implies, were paid a guinea (or two 
stalls) per favourable notice, and who therefore increased 
their rate of payment by shortening the period of their 
stay at the concert, but also in the case of the average 
concert-goer who paid for his seat. For there is a limit 
to human powers of enjoyment, and after that limit is 
exceeded every succeeding piece is not profit, but loss. 
One of the first things the Philharmonic directors must 
do if ever they set about mending their ways, is to shorten 
their programmes. One concerto and one symphony 
are quite enough for a single evening, and quite as much 
as the band has time to rehearse. The other items 
should be shorter, lighter, and as contrasted in char- 
acter as possible. If the directors of the Philharmonic 
would listen to this advice, and act on it, they would do 
—well, say a great deal better than they have ever 
done yet. An artistic policy would pay them better 
than writing articles in their own praise in popular 
monthly musical magazines, and even (I cannot help 
thinking) than cutting off the tickets of those critics who 
will not admit that improvement is out of the question. 
One, of the pair of distinguished foreigners was 
Mr. Sauer: the other, Dvorak, was the hero of the 
evening ; for Mr. Sauer seems to have outstayed his 
welcome in this country, just as he outstayed it 
at this very concert. Now, whatever one may think 
of Dvordk the musician, it is impossible to feel 
anything but sympathy and admiration for Dvorik the 
man. His early struggles to overcome the attendant 
disadvantages of his peasant birth; his unheard-of 
labours to acquire a mastery of the technique of his art 
when body and brain were exhausted by the work of 
earning his daily bread in a very humble capacity ; his 
sickening years of waiting, not for popular recognition 
merely, but for an opportunity of showing that he had 
any gifts worthy of being recognized—these command 
the sympathy of all but those happy few who have 
found life a most delicate feather bed, and compel the 
respect of all men who know what it is to labour and 
to wait, whether early success has cut short their wait- 
ing if not their labours, or whether they realize, as 
younger men pass to the posts they had hoped to win, 
that the labour and the waiting have been in vain. 
Dvorak has honestly worked for all that has come to 
him, and the only people who will carp or sneer at him 
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are those who have gained or wished to gain their 
positions without honest work. There could be no 
conjecture wider of the mark than that of his success 
— due to any charlatan tricks in his music or in his 
conduct of life. No composer’s music—not Bach’s, 
or Haydn’s, or even Mozart’s—could be a more 
veracious expression of his inner nature; and if 
Dvordk’s music is at times odd and whimsical, 
and persistently wrong-headed and owfré through 
long passages, it does not mean that Dvorak 
is trying to impress or startle his hearers by 
doing unusual things, but merely that he himself 
is odd, and whimsical, and has his periods of persistent 
wrong-headedness. He is Slav in every fibre—not a 
pseudo-Slav whose ancestors were or deserved to be 
whipped out of the Temple in Jerusalem. He has all 
the Slav’s impetuosity and hot blood, his love of 
glaring and noisy colour, his love of sheer beauty of 
a certain limited kind, and—alas !—his unfailing brain- 
lessness. His impetuosity and hot blood are mani- 
fested in his frequent furious rhythms and the abrupt 
changes in those rhythms; his love of colour in the 
quality of his instrumentation, with its incessant con- 


. trasts and use of the drums, cymbals, and triangle ; 


his sense of beauty in the terribly weird splendour of 
his pictures, and its limitations in his rare achievement 
of anything fine when once he passes out of the region 
of the weird and terrible; his brainlessness in his in- 
ability to appreciate the value of a strong sinewy theme, 
in the lack of proportion between the different move- 
ments of his works and between the sections of the 
movements, and, perhaps more than in any other way, 
in his unhappy choice of subjects for vocal works. 
One stands amazed before the spectacle of the man 
who made that prodigious success with the awful 
legend of ‘‘ The Spectre’s Bride” coming forward, 
smiling in childlike confidence, with ‘‘ Saint Ludmila,” 
which was so awful in another fashion. And then, 
as if not content with nearly ruining his reputa- 
tion by that deadly blow, he must needs follow up 
‘Saint Ludmila” with the dreariest, dullest, most 
poverty-stricken Requiem ever written by a musician 
with any gift of genuine invention. These mistakes 
might indicate mere want of tact did not the qualities 
of Dvordk’s music show them to be the result of sheer 
want of intellect ; and if the defects of his music are 
held by some to be intentional beauties, no such claim 
can be set up for the opinions on music which he has 
on various occasions confided to the ubiquitous inter- 
viewer. The Slav is an interesting creature, and his 
music is interesting, not because he is higher than the 
Western man, but because he is different, and if any- 
thing, lower, with a considerable touch of the savage. 
When Dvorak is himself and does not pass outside the 
boundaries within which he can breathe freely, he pro- 
duces results so genuine and powerful that one might 
easily mistake him for a great musician; but when he 
competes with Beethoven or Handel or Haydn, we at 
once realize that he is not expressing what he really 
feels, but what he thinks he should feel, that he is not 
at his ease, and that our native men can beat him clean 
out of the field. To be sure they can at times be as 
dull as he, but that is when they forget the lesson they 
should before now have learnt from him, and leave the 
field in which they work with real enjoyment and pro- 
duce results which may be enjoyed. 

At the Philharmonic concert Dvorak repeated in little 
the sad mistake of ‘‘ Saint Ludmila.” The symphony 
in G is far from being a masterpiece. Gorgeousness 
of instrumental colouring, piquant rhythms, unexpected 
fortissimos and pianissimos, do not go a very long way 
as substitutes for massiveness of material, for solid 
construction, and for intense human feeling, in a form 
whose only justification is that it permits the expression 
of intense human feeling to be combined with the 
grander of sublimely proportioned musical 
architecture. hen the separate lovely parts of a 
Beethoven symphony, or even the separate lovely 
movements, have been mentioned, the source of our 
highest joy in it has yet to be said; and that is our 
sense of the relation of part to part and movement to 
movement. This crowning delight in the beauty of 

rfectly balanced parts no man may find in Dvordk’s 
ill-proportioned, or rather, no-proportioned symphonic 
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works. He is sometimes spoken of as a great master 
of the art of developing themes. No statement 
could be more absurd. A skilful hand at varying 
themes he undoubtedly is. Send him a couple of bars 
of uninteresting tune and by return of post he will (if so 
inclined) let you have back a couple of hundred of more 
or less interesting variants or transmogrifications. But 
this is a different matter to the great art of developing 
a theme logically into a coherent organism, an art of 
which Dvorak knows nothing, and of which his art is the 
express negation, as may be seen plainly the moment 
he leaves his favourite device of a persistent rhythmical 
figure, which gives a superficial appearance of continuity 
to much of his work, and tries to build up a movement 
in the Beethoven or Wagner manner. And since one 
never gets strong human feeling in his music, it follows 
that the G symphony is lacking in the essential 
symphonic qualities. Nevertheless, it has its pretty 
bits; the third movement is pleasing; it is always 
picturesque and unconventional; and at intervals his 
wild imagination has been stirred to invent passages 
possessing a full measure of the best Dvorak quality. 
So it pleased the Philharmonic audience, which had not 
finished expressing approval when Mr. Berger brought 
on Mrs. Fisk to sing the Biblical songs. After her 
came Dvorak, smiling and happy—just as he came to 
England to produce ‘‘ Saint Ludmila”—and in two 
minutes we knew our fate. The Biblical songs are 
possibly the most tedious compositions that ever bored 
an audience. Mrs. Fisk sang five of them, and those 
five contained but one beautiful passage, ‘‘ Had I 
wings like the silver dove!” which is genuinely touch- 
ing. The rest is old-fashioned recitative which may 
well be used in ‘* Saint Ludmila’s ” successor. Dvorak, 
like a great many foreigners, apparently thinks 
there is nothing the English will not swallow if you 
mention the word religion; but I am glad to say 
that even a Philharmonic audience declined to swallow 
the Biblical songs. The new ’cello concerto may 
be dismissed in a few words. It contains the qualities 
and defects of Dvorak’s best work. But it cannot hope 
for popularity, for the simple reason that the solo 
instrument is inaudible through the larger portion of 
it, and nowhere speaks out with any effect. The ’cello 
does not easily make itself heard over a full modern 
orchestra, and Dvoraik has scored his concerto so 
heavily and thickly that the task is all but impossible. 
Mr. Leo Stern did his best. 

As Mr. Henschel arranged his series of Symphony 
concerts some time ago I suppose it was the fault of 
the Philharmonic that its second concert clashed with 
Mr. Henschel’s last. I hope the result will teach the 
directors to manage a little better in the future, for the 
playing of the band in Smetana’s ‘‘ Lustspiel” overture 
and in the accompaniments to the Beethoven concerto 
let one know unmistakably where the best players had 
chosen to go. Mr. Sauer’s playing of Beethoven's E flat 
concerto was neither specially good nor specially bad. 
It lacked strength and brilliancy and—above all—brain. 
It was encored, and then Mr. Sauer taught the Phil- 
harmonic audience not to ask for too much by giving 
them the longest encore piece I have ever heard, or 
rather, have ever left a concert-room to avoid hearing. 
If three or four pianists will make a point of following 
his example the encore will soon be a thing of the past. 

A cutting has been sent me from a newspaper called 
‘““The Observer,” in which I am referred to as.a 
‘learned critique.” Space is not left me to deal with so 
serious a charge this week. J. F. R. 


BOILED HEROINE. 


“True Blue.” A new and original drama of the 
ROYAL NAVY, in five acts, by Leonard Outram 
and Stuart Gordon, Lieut. R.N., Olympic Theatre, 
19 March, 1896. 

I AM often told by people who never go to the 
theatre that they like melodramas, because they 

are so funny. Those who do go know better than that. 

A melodrama must either succeed as a melodrama or 

else fail with the uttermost ignominies of tedium. But 

I am fain to admit that ‘‘ True Blue” is an exception to 

this rule. It is funnier by a good deal than ‘‘H.M.S. 
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Pinafore” in the absurd parts, and not bad, as melo- 
dramas go, in the presentable parts. The authorship 
has evidently been divided among many hands. In 
some of the epithets which Mrs. Raleigh, as the lady 
matador, hurls at the villain, it is impossible not to 
recognize ‘le vivid style of Mr. Raleigh. One of the 
unnamed authors—I do not know which—is clearly an 
idiot ; for it is not conceivable that the unspeakable 
fatuities of the plot can have proceeded from the same 
brain as the part of Strachan, or the dialogue, a good 
deal of which is animated and businesslike. Probably 
the idiot was the original begetter of the drama. As I 
conjecture, he submitted his play to Mr. Leonard 
Outram, who, as an experienced actor, at once fell 
under the spell which unredeemed literary and dramatic 
idiocy never fails to throw over his profession. He 
called in Lieutenant Stuart Gordon to look after the 
naval realism, and supply technically correct equivalents 
for the Avast Heavings, and Abaft the Binnacles, and 
Splicing the Main Braces which we may presume the 
original manuscript to have contained. The Lieutenant, 
not being an experienced actor, no doubt suggested 
that if his naval realism could be supplemented by 
a gleam or two of common sense, it would be all the 
better; and I can imagine Sir Augustus Harris, on being 
approached on the subject of finance, not only sup- 
porting the naval officer’s view with some vehemence, 
but taking the dialogue in hand to a certain extent 
himself, with his popular collaborator Mr. Raleigh to 
lend a hand when time ran short. If this hypothesis 
be correct, we get four, authors besides the nameless 
idiot ; and it is in no small degree remarkable that the 
play has succeeded because the collaborators, in a 
sort of inspired desperation, played up to the idiot 
instead of trying to reclaim him. Take for example 
the main situation of the piece. A British cruiser 
is anchored at Gibraltar. Its deck is used as a 
sort of dramatic exchange where villains and _ vil- 
lainesses, heroes and heroines, stroll in, like bolts out 
of the blue, to hatch plots and make love. First there 
is the lady matador who loves the captain and hates 
the heroine whom the captain loves. Then there is the 
heroine, who also loves the captain. And there is the 
heroine’s maid, who loves the comic sailor, who loves 
the bottle. Suddenly the cruiser is ordered to up 
anchor and sweep England’s enemies from the seas. 
The women resolve not to desert the men they love in 
the hour of danger. The matadoress, a comparatively 
experienced and sensible woman, slips quietly into the 
pantry adjoining the captain’s cabin. The maid gets 
into one of those settee music boxes which are, it ap- 
pears, common objects on the decks of cruisers, and is 
presently carried into the captain’s cabin. The heroine, 
taught by love to divine a surer hiding-place, gets into 
one of the ship’s boilers. Here the hand of the idiot is 
apparent, striking out a situation which would never 
have occurred to Shakspeare. Once fairly at sea, the 
matadoress gives way to an inveterate habit of smoking, 
and is smelt out by the captain. She throws her arms 
boldly about him, and declares that he is hers for ever. 
Enter, inopportunely, the navigating officer. He is 
scandalized, but retires. When he thinks it safe to 
return, it is only to find the maid emerging from the 
settee to dispute possession of the captain, on behalf 
of the heroine, with the matadoress. Hereupon 
he describes the ship as the captain’s harem, and 
is placed under arrest. Then comes the great 
dramatic opportunity of the matadoress. Becoming 
acquainted, Heaven knows how, with the hiding- 
place of the heroine, she takes the stage alone, and 
draws a thrilling picture of her rival’s impending 
decom. She describes her in the clammy darkness and 
dank cold of that boiler, listening to the wild beats of 
her own heart. Then the sensation of wet feet, the 
water rising to her ankles, her knees, her waist, her 
neck, until only by standing on tiptoe, with frantic up- 
turned face, can she breathe. One mercy alone seems 
vouchsafed to her: the water has lost its deadly chill. 
Nay, it is getting distinctly warm, even hot—hotter— 
scalding! Immortal Powers, it is BOILING ; and what 
a moment ago was a beautiful English girl, in the first 
exquisite budding of her beautiful womanhood, is now 
but a boilerful of soup, and in another moment will be 
a condenserful of low-pressure steam. I must con- 
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gratulate Mrs. Raleigh on the courage with which she 
hurled this terrible word-picture at a house half white 
with its purgation by pity and terror, and half red with 
a voiceless, apoplectic laughter. Need I describe the 
following scene in the stokehold (‘‘ stokehole,” it 
appears, is a solecism)—how the order comes to fill 
the boiler ; how the comic sailor, in shutting the man- 
hole thereof, catches sight of the white finger of the 
captain's young lady ; how the matadoress in disguise 
comes in, and has all but turned on the boiling water 
when the comic sailor disables the tap by a mighty blow 
from a sledge-hammer ; how he rushes away to tell the 
captain of his discovery ; how in his absence the fires 
are lighted and the cold water turned on; and how at 
the last moment the captain dashes in, shouting ‘‘ Draw 
the fires from No. 7” (the heroine is in No. 7), rushes 
up the ladder to the manhole, and drags out the heroine 
safe and sound, without a smudge on her face or a 
crumple in her pretty white frock, amid the delirious 
cheers of an audience which contemplates the de- 
scending curtain as men who have eaten of the insane 
root that takes the reason prisoner. Many more terrors 
does that melodrama contain, including the public 
drowning of the matadoress like a rat in a trap, but 
nothing quite so novel as the boiling scene. The last 
act degenerates into mere ordinary blood and thunder, 
only relieved by the touching acting of Mr. Rignold on 
becoming suddenly penetrated, for no mortal reason 
that anybody can discover, with a sense of his own un- 
worthiness and the nobility of his donkey of a captain, 
who, though a sufficiently handsome and pleasant 
fellow, displays just ability enough to justify a steam- 
boat company in trusting him, under the guidance of an 
intelligent boy, with the sale of tickets for a Thames 
steamer. Mr. Rignold, however, is not the man to 
allow himself to be bereaved of a bit of acting by the 
absence of any motive for it. He has the only real part 
in the play : and he makes the most of it to the end. 
Nearly thirty actors and actresses, most of them 
capable and vigorous people with more or less distinct 
stage talents, are provided with salaries by this melo- 
drama. They have for the most part about as much to 
do as the hundreds of painted spectators in the first 
scene (which | forgot to mention, as it is only a bull- 
fight). Mr. Bucklaw, as the gallant, but brainless, 
captain, showed that he only needs to smarten himself 
a littlke—mostly in the way of enunciating his conso- 
nants—to become popular in such parts. Miss Laura 


Graves was irresistible as the parboiled heroine, being | 


powerfully aided by the fact that the authors of the dia- 
logue have thoroughly mastered the great Shaksperean 
secret of always making the woman woo the man. In 
actual life there is no point upon which individuals 
vary more widely than in the effect of publicity on 
the demonstrativeness of their affections. Some people 
would rather die than offer or receive the slightest 
endearment with any one looking on. Others are stimu- 
lated to exceptional ardour by the presence of an 
audience ; and it is a tragic fact that these diverse 
temperaments are rather apt to attract one another. 
The shy, conscious man whose impulsive and warm- 
hearted wife wé// caress him before a roomful of people, 
and the fastidious reticent woman whose husband’s 
attitude is openly and blubberingly amorous, are familiar 
figures in our civilization. But I cannot recall on the 
stage any tngénue quite so reckless under the sway 
of the tenderer emotions as the one played by Miss 
Laura Graves. On all public occasions she positively 
showers kisses on the objects of her attachment. One 
wonders what a French audience would think of her. 
It is only when she is alone with the captain in his 
cabin that she subsides into something like the customary 
reserve of the bright and beautiful English girls of 
whom she is offered as an authentic type. The maid is 
hardly behind her mistress in respect of her indifference 
to publicity ; but she does not take the initiative—is, in 
fact, more kissed against than kissing—the effect being 
so much worse that nobody less clever than Miss Kate 
Phillips could make the part popular. As it is, I con- 


gratulate the part on Miss Phillips, without in any way 
congratulating Miss Phillips on the part. 

One of the humours of the piece is that the three 
stowaway ladies never enter twice in the same costume. 
They change as freely as if Worth had a branch estab- 
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lishment on board. The fact that this gross impossi- 
bility does not interfere in the least with the illusion 
(such as it is) of the drama is an illustration of the fact 
that melodramatic stage illusion is not an illusion of 
real life, but an illusion of the embodiment of our 
romantic imaginings. If melodramatists would only 
grasp this fact, they would save themselves a good 
deal of trouble and their audiences a good deal of bore- 
dom. Half the explanations and contrivances with 
which they burden their pieces are superfluous attempts 
to persuade the audience to accept, as reasonably 
brought about, situations which it is perfectly ready to 
accept without any bringing about whatever. The 
second-rate dramatist always begins at the beginning 
of his play ; the first-rate one begins in the middle ; and 
the genius—Ibsen, for instance—begins at the end. 
Nothing is odder about ‘‘ True Blue” than the way in 
which the same authors who heroically disregard the 
commonest physical possibilities in the matter of boilers 
and millinery, timidly and superstitiously waste half the 
first and second acts in useless explanations of the 
villain’s designs. The thousands of fiery Spaniards 
waiting for the bull to appear in the _ ring 
are repeatedly supposed to sit in respectful  si- 
lence for five minutes at a stretch whilst the first and 
second villains stroll into the arena to discuss 
at great length the political situation which has 
led to the presence of a British cruiser at Gibraltar (as 
if that were the most improbable place for it in the 
world), and which renders it desirable, from their own 

int of view, that the cruiser should be sunk. Even 
if these explanations were intelligible or plausible, they 
would only waste time : as it is, they are stupid. 

In looking over one or two criticisms of ‘ True 
Blue” I have been astonished to find the writers com- 
plaining that there is too much realism and too little 
melodrama in it. When a man who has just been 
regaled on boiled heroine asks for more, it is only 
good manners to congratulate him on his appetite ; but 
it is also well to point out that he has not the public on 
his side. The really entertaining part of ‘‘ True Blue” 
is Lieutenant Stuart Gordon’s part. The cooking of 
Alice Marjoribanks is only funny as a bogus mon- 
strosity at a fair is funny ; but the weighing of the anchor 
is both interesting and exciting. It is truethat the interest 
is not strictly dramatic: it is the sort of interest that 
makes people visita man-of-war at Portsmouth ; but then 
this is the very sort of interest to which ‘‘ True Blue” 
is addressed. The fact that I did not catch half the 
expository dialogue in the first act did not disappoint 
me in the least—quite the contrary; but I deeply 
resented the gruff unintelligibility of the orders by which 
the anchor-weighing process was directed, as I really 
wanted to. know about that. What ‘True Blue” 
wants is more of the fresh naval routine, and less 
of the stale melodramatic routine. Why not allow 
the captain to descry the Venezuelan fleet on the 
horizon, and give us the process of preparing for 
action? Why not display in the third act a more 
interesting section of the ship, showing us both above 
and between decks? Why allow the catastrophe to 
be brought about by an impossible valet lamely rubbing 
out the pencil-marks on the captain’s chart with a piece 
of india-rubber, instead of by a torpedo, or a hundred- 
ton projectile from the enemy, or—if the maximum of 
probability is preferable—a collision with some other 
British cruiser? I am convinced, with all respect to 
the contrary opinion of some of my colleagues, that in 
this play Lieutenant Gordon worked on the right lines, 
and his melodramatist collaborators on the wrong ones. 
The play is emphatically not the thing at the Olympic ; 
and that is precisely why ‘‘ True Blue” is better worth 
seeing than most exhibitions of its class. G. B.S. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


“TRERE was some demand for money to meet Stock 

Exchange requirements. The rate for day-to-day 
loans advanced from to 4 per cent., whilst for short 
periods it rose from 4 to 1 per cent. Fortnightly Stock 
Exchange loans were negotiated at 1} to 14 per cent. 
The Discount Market was quiet; the rate for three 
months’ bills varied between {} and 7? per cent., for 
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four months’ between # and }# per cent., whilst for 
six months’ it stood at }} per cent. The Bank-rate 
remains unchanged at 2 per cent. Friday was pay-day 
on the Stock Exchange, and nearly the whole week was 
taken up by the Settlement, and there was little new 
business done. The next account is a long one of 
nineteen days, but it will be broken by the intervening 
holidays, and not much activity can therefore be ex- 
pected. Home and Colonial investments remain good 
and almost unaffected by political rumours. After 
touching 110 on Wednesday, Consols receded to 109}} 
on Thursday. 


The traffic returns of the Home Railways for last 
week were satisfactory, and the anticipation of fine 
weather and large traffics for Easter combined to bring 
about a recovery of 4 to 1} in passenger lines, and } to 
12 in ‘‘ heavy” lines, the Great Eastern, the Midland, 
and the North-Western being the largest gainers. 
American Railways were entirely neglected, and nobody 
seemed to care whether their prices rose or fell. 
Owing to some disquieting mail news from Buenos 
Ayres respecting the political situation between Chili 
and Argentina, there was a drop in the Government 
bonds of the two countries, but the decline was only 
temporary, and prices soon recovered. Whether Chili 
and Argentina like it or not, they will have to come to a 
final settlement of their frontier dispute before they get 
another loan floated here. ‘‘ Brazilians” remained 
stationary, and ‘‘ Uruguays,” after declining to 48}, 
rose on Thursday to 49. 


We are rather astonished to learn from recent Buenos 
Ayres letters that attempts are actually to be made to 
introduce here the fourth issue of National Cedulas Series 
F. Considering the disastrous losses incurred through 
the previous numerous Cedulas introduced by Messrs. 
Stern Brothers, W. Brandt’s Sons & Co., and the well- 
known jobbers, G. Cawston & Co. (without prospectus 
of course), we can hardly believe that any one would 
have the audacity to offer here any more of such 
treacherous bonds. Without going through the whole 
alphabetical list, we may point out that the Provincial 
Cedulas J were introduced at about 84, and the National 
Cedulas B at about 62, and that they stand now at 6} 
and 29} respectively, after touching considerably lower 
prices. The past of the Provincial Land Mortgage Bank is 
too well known to need characterization, and its Cedulas 
may now be considered almost worthless. As for the 
National Land Mortgage Bank, all we can hope is that 
its management may turn out more satisfactory in the 
end ; but we must bear in mind that it is a Government 
institution, and that unscrupulous jobbery isas rampant as 
ever in Argentina. To sum up, all these Cedulas, 
intended chiefly for export, are nothing but wretched 
currency bonds. A rise in the gold premium reduces 
their yield, whilst a fall diminishes the currency value of 
the mortgages represented by them. Three weeks ago 
the premium was 200}, whilst now it is about 222 per 
cent. 


With the exception of ‘‘ Egyptians” and ‘‘ Turks,” 
which are fractionally easier, the other ‘‘ Internationals,” 
in spite of fluctuations, are at about the same price as 
a week ago. Incessant fighting and borrowing seem 
rather to strengthen Spanish bonds than otherwise. 
As for “‘ Italians,” the ‘‘ bears” are watching anxiously 
for the next news from Abyssinia. It is a strange 
coincidence that the much-discussed circular of the 
‘** Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa” was sent out 
on the eve of the Contango day, and that there should 
have appeared in the ‘‘ Times” of Thursday the Pre- 
toria telegram, which was foreshadowed since Monday 
by all kinds of vague rumours from Johannesburg. 
That telegram has in any case quite upset the South 
African market : all prices have fallen more or less, It 
is fortunate that this surprise did not come upon the 
market on ‘‘ carry-over” day. Copper remains steady 
on the whole. Rio Tinto stand about the same price 
as last Saturday. To judge by the higher dividend paid 
by the ‘‘ Tharsis” Company, the Rio Tinto might be 
able to pay about 145. for the second half of 1895, 
but it is very uncertain whether the Board would declare 
such a dividend. Silver stands at 31}¢, against 314%4¢. 
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last Saturday. There is a better demand for Indian 
drafts, but Rupee-paper remains at about 64}. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
THE MONKHOUSE-GODDARD-STONEHAM GROUP. 


The following paragraph—from the statements con- 
tained in which we have nothing whatever to withdraw— 
appeared in our last issue :-— 

THE WEST AUSTRALIAN “VENTURE” SYNDICATE. 

We are informed that we were slightly in error in 
permitting a correspondent to suggest, as he did in our 
last issue, that Mr. Otto Stange was solely responsible 
for the numerous, if uninviting, projects which have 
been launched, with and without the issue of prospec- 
tuses, under the auspices of the above-named concern. 
We have no desire to do unintentional injustice even to 
a gentleman of Mr. Otto Stange’s financial reputation, 
therefore we willingly add that a Mr. Walter F. Orriss 
is associated with him in these enterprises. We are 
also given to understand that a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard, & Co. is prominently 
interested in several of these schemes. If there are any 
others we will gladly add them to the list. Mr. Orriss, 
we think, is connected with the firm of Messrs. Chad- 
wick & Co., who style themselves ‘financiers and 
commission merchants,” whatever that may mean. 
Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard, & Co. describe them- 
selves as ‘‘chartered accountants.” That, also, is a 
very elastic designation. 


The Saturpay Review, of course, is published every 
Saturday morning ; but it was not until the morning 
of Wednesday in the present week that we received the 
following letter from Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard, 
& Co. :— 

To the Editor of the SarurDAy Review. 
St. NicHoLas CHAMBERS, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
24 March, 1896. 

Dear Sir,—Our attention has been directed by a 
client to a paragraph in your last issue under the 
heading of ‘‘ The West Australian ‘ Venture’ Syndicate,” 
and in which you state that ‘‘a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard, & Co. is prominently in- 
terested in several of these schemes.” We shall esteem 
it a favour if you will allow us to state in your next 
impression that none of our partners are or have been 
interested directly or indirectly in any of the schemes 
to which you refer, that we have now no office in 
London, and that our offices are situated in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Middlesbrough, and West Hartlepool only.— 
We are, yours faithfully, 

MonkKHOousE, GODDARD, & Co. 


This businesslike and courteously worded letter was 
followed at midday on Wednesday by the following 
foolish and blustering communication from Messrs. 
Williams & Neville, solicitors to Mr. A. H. P. Stone- 
ham 

To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
WINCHESTER House, 25 March, 1896. 


S1r,—Our client, Mr. A. H. P. Stoneham, of the firm 
of Monkhouse, Goddard, Stoneham, & Co., has con- 
sulted us in reference to the observations made by (sic) 

our issue of the 21st inst., under the heading ‘‘ The 
West Australian Venture Syndicate,” and which associate 
a member of the firm of Monkhouse, Goddard, & Co. 
with several schemes in language clearly implying their 
doubtful or fraudulent character. Assuming from the 
fact that Mr. Stoneham is a shareholder in the West 
Australian Venture Syndicate, and also in two or three 
of its allied Companies, and that he a few months since 
purchased the London business of Monkhouse, God- 
dard, & Co., that he is referred to, we are instructed to 
— out that he has no other interest in the above 

yndicates and Companies than as shareholder, and 
that he has every confidence in their reputable charac- 
ter, and to intimate that unless before three o’clock to- 
day you undertake to insert in your next issue such a 
retractation and apology as the circumstances warrant, 
our client will at once seek redress by legal measures. 
We understand that Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard, & 
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Co. of Newcastle, without previously communicating 
with our client, or consulting his interests in ‘the 
London business, have written you in terms which, by 
Stating that they have now no business in London, 
without explaining the fact of our client having pur- 
chased the London business, is likely to cause him 
injury. We, therefore, have to request that you will 
also undertake not to insert such letter or the substance 
of it.—Yours faithfully, Wituiams & NEVILLE. 


It is needless to state that we did not vouchsafe any 
reply to this extraordinary effusion. We should add 
that we also received, late on Wednesday afternoon, a 
telegram from Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard, & Co., 
asking us to withhold their above letter from pub- 
lication ; but we have declined to take that course. 
The letter was sent to us for publication, and we fail 
to see why we should be a party to suppressing it 
merely because some amount of pressure has since been 
brought to bear upon Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard, 
& Co., to induce them to alter their views in this matter. 
As regards Mr. A. H. P. Stoneham, we think he would 
have been wise to have waited until we had actually 
said something which he could construe into a libel 
upon himself before indulging in extravagant demands 
for ‘‘ retractations” and ‘‘ apologies,” and ridiculous 
threats of ‘‘ legal measures.” If Mr. A. H. P. Stoneham 
will address us in the language of every-day courtesy, we 
shall at all times be pleased to consider his corrections ; 
so far, however, we do not stand in need of them. We 
can quite understand Mr. A. H. P. Stoneham’s desire to 
stifle our criticisms of schemes promoted by the persons 
hiding themselves behind the West Australian ‘‘ Ven- 
ture” Syndicate, Limited, but we are not to be led 
astray by the violent performances of any single member 
of this widely spread confederacy. 


CROWN LEASE PROPRIETARY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Our readers may remember our references to this 
impudent promotion and to its twin brother the famous 
Imperial Opera Company. We predicted that nothing 
more would be heard of the latter, and the fact that it 
suffered strangulation at birth sufficiently proved the 
correctness of our forecast. As to the Crown Lease 
Proprietary Company, an action for breach of an under- 
writing contract and another action for misrepresenta- 
tion having already been decided against it, no surprise 
will be occasioned when we state that it is about to be 
wound up. It is said that an extraordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders will be necessary for this 
purpose, but we can scarcely credit the rumour. There 
are surely not any shareholders left now that the action 
for misrepresentation has been decided! A few unfor- 
tunate underwriters remain, perhaps ; but we should 
think that on the question of liquidation they would 
be wonderfully unanimous. It is an extraordinary 
fatality which ruthlessly pursues the companies 
— by Mr. John Charles Cottam and Mr. 

rnest Orger Lambert. Painstaking and energetic as 
these high-minded gentlemen have certainly shown 
themselves to be, a promotion by means of which the 
public may, at least, not lose money appears to be 
something quite beyond their otherwise superior attain- 
ments. We almost wonder why we took the trouble 
to criticize the prospectus of the Crown Lease Pro- 
prietary Company ; it would have been quite sufficient 
to have said simply, ‘“‘It is promoted by Messrs. 
Cottam & Lambert.” As it is possible to judge a 
man by the society which he frequents, so it is tolerably 
easy to read the character of a public company by the 
shining light of the antecedents of the persons who have 
promoted it. Messrs. Cottam & Lambert have realized, 
so far as the public are concerned, a terribly long list of 
failures, and not one single success. If we could think 
that this was merely ‘“‘ fortune’s malice,” we might sym- 
pathize with Messrs. Cottam & Lambert, but unfortu- 
nately we cannot do so, and we advise them to give up 
company-promoting, and so avoid adding, not only to 
their list of failures, but to their list of victims as 
well. 

“HUMBER CYCLE” FINANCE, 


We have received a letter from Mr. H. J. Lawson, 
the company-promoter, in the course of which he seeks 
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“to guide our promised criticisms of the vagaries of 


**Humber Cycle” finance. We are holding over those 
criticisms, and Mr. H. J. Lawson’s letter, for insertion 
in our next issue. We notice, however, that Mr. H. J. 
Lawson does not attempt to meet our statements of 
last week in regard to his “‘ horseless carriage ” schemes, 
or to the misleading character of the prospectus of his 
forthcoming ‘‘horseless carriage” exhibition. Should 
Mr. H. J. Lawson desire to supplement the letter he 
has sent us with some explanation of what certainly 
appears to us to be his curious behaviour in these other 
matters, we shall be pleased to hear from him. With 
such an explanation before us we should be the better 


_able to judge Mr. H. J. Lawson’s professions of good 


MR. OTTO STANGE’S PROMOTIONS. 


The following letter reached us too late for insertion 
in our last issue :— 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


FLORENCE GOLD MINE, Limited, 18 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 
19 March, 1896. 

Dear Sir,—I have read the letter in your last issue 
signed ‘‘ A Victim,” and note what he states respecting 
this Company as forming part of a large promoting 
ring. Will you please allow me to state that this is 
incorrect, as the ‘‘ Florence Gold Mine” is in no way a 
company-promoting concern, but is simply a Company 
owning a mine in W. Australia, which is being rapidly 
developed. Thanking you to insert this in your next 
issue, I am yours faithfully, 

E. W. Ayers, Secretary. 


P.S.—Mr. Otto Stange was not in any way connected 
with the promotion of this Company.—E. W. A. 


Our correspondent did not say either that the 
Florence Gold Mine, Limited, was a promoting con- 
cern, or that Mr. Otto Stange was its actual promoter. 
On the contrary, he clearly stated that it was one of the 
companies -of the “ring” with which Mr. Otto Stange 
is connected. This is the fact ; for Mr. Otto Stange is 
a company-promoter, he is a director of the Florence 
Gold Mine, Limited; and the Florence Gold Mine, 
Limited, was promoted by the West Australian Gold- 
fields, Limited, a concern which is manipulated by 
persons who are closely associated with the West 
Australian ‘‘ Venture” Syndicate, of which Syndicate 
Mr. Otto Stange is a prominent member. 


THE “ LINOTYPE” COMPANY. 


The annual general meeting of the Linotype Company 
was held on Monday last, Mr. J. Lawrence presiding 
in place of Mr. Jacob Bright, who has severed his 
connexion with the Company. The proceedings were 

sessed of rather more than the ordinary amount of 
interest, but we prefer to refrain from commenting upon 
them (as we would wish to have done) in view of the 
fact that an action for alleged libels, brought by the 
Linotype Company against the proprietors of the 
Saturpay Review, is now proceeding. We desire that 
it should be understood, however, that we have not 
altered our views as to the position of the Linotype 
Company and the manner in which it is conducted ; and 
we may add that, in the action referred to, our solicitors 
have, on our behalf, filed a full and complete plea of 
justification to the statement of claim set forth by the 
solicitors of the Linotype Company. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CRIMINAL LAW EVIDENCE BILL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
14 Ox_p Square, Lincoin’s Inn, 3 Afarch, 1806. 


IR,—There is unmistakeably and justly such a 
general consensus of opinion prevalent in favour ot 

the abolition of the present system of criminal evidence 
as regards the part of the prisoner that any comments on 
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the Lord Chancellor’s Bill can only claim a hearing if 
they tend in the direction of a toning down of its 
sweeping character, involving, as it does, the sudden 
change of the law from one extreme to another. 


The English system has so far been the only one in 
the civilized wend which has rigorously consigned an 
accused to a mute part while being tried for life or 
liberty, and the English system, if this Bill becomes 
law, will again be the only one in the civilized world 
which will indiscriminately constitute an accused a full 
pledged witness in his own cause. 


These striking facts by themselves should, I think, 
give food for serious reflection. The practical expe- 
rience which we have had from some modern enact- 
ments, admitting the prisoner’s evidence, and mostly 
relating to comparatively minor offences, does not go 
far enough to enable us to form a safe opinion as regards 
murder and other heavy crimes; and mere theory is 
not a reliable guide where extreme changes are con- 
cerned. 

I will abstain from examining what advantages or 
disadvantages the proposed reform will have in the 
case of guilty and innocent prisoners respectively. I 
may in this respect refer to last week’s ‘‘ Law Journal,” 
which contains the views of four experienced criminal 
lawyers, who, however, do not quite agree in their 
forecast on this point. 

Two things, however, are absolutely certain—namely, 
first, that the law, if the Bill in its present shape passes, 
will compel the accused to give sworn evidence, as a 
refraining from doing so would amount to self-con- 
demnation (on this point the above-mentioned experts 
agree); and second, largely as a result of the former, 
that the number of false oaths which are sworn in our 
Courts will necessarily be indefinitely augmented, as the 
guilty prisoner will have to perjure himself. 

Now, can nothing be done to avert, or at least miti- 
gate, these harmful consequences ? 

As regards the first point, I submit, much could be 
gained by imposing upon the judge the duty of warning, 
in an impressive manner, the accused, after he has been 
called by his counsel, that he should not allow himself 
to be examined unless he feels prepared to give a 
satisfactory answer to any question that might fairly be 
put to him. I believe that if, after such a solemn 
warning in a general form, prisoner would withdraw 
from the witness-box, the impression of his refusal 
would thereby to a considerable extent be counter- 
balanced, if not quite effaced. As regards a remedy 
for the second very serious evil, I give my suggestion 
with the greatest amount of hesitation and diffidence, 
considering that is to the effect that we should deal 
with a prisoner as he is dealt with fe else, 
except in England—namely, that we should hear what 
he has to say in examination and cross-examination 
without putting him on oath. You yourself, Sir, in 
discussing the Bill in your article headed ‘‘ Law 
and Common Sense,” of last Saturday, say :7—‘* But 
that is no reason why the jury and the judge should 
not have the opportunity of hearing the man tell his 
own story, which like men of sense they can take for 
what it is worth.” The object of the proposed reform 
could, indeed, not be put in plainer and clearer lan- 
guage. But is an oath necessary for the achievement 
of this end? I maintain it is not. Iam fully aware 
that I may be answered that to accept such unsworn 
utterances would constitute a complete innovation on, 
and departure from, our English system of procedure ; 
but must not the whole Bill itself be considered in the 
same light, and is a technical objection strong enough 
to meet such grave material points ? 

Is it a desirable result to supplement the class of pro- 
verbially false oaths sworn in affidavits, of chivalrous 
false oaths in the Divorce Courts, by the false oaths of 
murderers and other criminals sworn in the interest of 
self-preservation ? 

The Legislature, not, humanly speaking, the wretched 
prisoner, will be responsible for perjury of this class, 
and it is certainly not good policy nor conducive to the 
moral conscience of the people to bring the sanctity of 
the oath still more into discredit.—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, JuLius HirscHrecp. 


| 
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REVIEWS. 
MR. ROBERT BRIDGES ON KEATS. 


|‘ Poems of John Keats.” Edited by G. Thorn Drury. 
With an Introduction by Robert Bridges. London : 
Lawrence & Bullen. 1896. 


RARELY does any considerable poet to-day take in 

hand the work of writing a critical introduction 
to one of the poets who have admittedly become classics. 
Yet it is obvious that on the diction, rhythm, and metre, 
and indeed on the whole technique, as well as the in- 
spiration, of poetry, there can be no judge so competent 
to speak as one who has proved his mastery of the art 
by his own achievements in verse. The new edition of 
the poems of Keats in the Muses Library—an edition 
that leaves nothing to be desired in point of get-up, of 
paper, print, and binding—has had the rare good fortune 
to obtain a long critical introduction from Mr. Robert 
Bridges. Mr. Bridges is a poet himself, deeply in 
sympathy with the distinctive excellences of Keats, 
and his critical introduction is a performance of real 
merit and usefulness. Mr. Bridges conceives the aim 
of criticism to be accurate judgment, not the ecstatic 
and unqualified praise which is dear to irresponsible 
criticasters. He has the highest praise for the best 
work of Keats—the work by which he is adequately 
represented—but he begins by admitting that the mass 
of the work is disappointing. Keats left his failures 
as they were, having, as Mr. Bridges says, too much 
pride to be ashamed of them, and too strong a con- 
viction of an everflowing and, as he felt, an increasing 
and bettering inspiration to think it worth while to spend 
fresh time in revising what a younger moment had cast 
off. ‘‘ The purpose of this essay,” Mr. Bridges goes on, 
*‘is to examine Keats’s more important poems by the 
highest standard of excellence as works of art. . . ; 
to investigate their construction, and by naming the 
faults to distinguish their beauties, and set them in an 
approximate order of merit; also, by exhibiting his 
method, to vindicate both the form and meaning of some 
poems from the assumption of even his reasonable 
admirers, that they have neither one nor other.” This 
ambitious and somewhat unusual purpose Mr. Bridges 
adheres to, and it may be at once said that he has 
succeeded in producing an essay in criticism of much 
interest and value. 

He begins with ‘‘ Endymion,” Keats's longest, and 
perhaps most unequal, poem. Keats himself had a 
poor opinion of ‘‘ Endymion,” describing it as a feverish 
attempt. The narrative is dim and undefined, and the 
interest flags ; but, of course, whole passages, such as 
the Ode to Pan, and the Ode to Sorrow, in the Fourth 
Book, are of a rare and sustained excellence, which alone 
ought to have made the adverse and contemptuous 
contemporary criticism an impossibility. Mr. Bridges 
certainly succeeds in giving intelligibility and signifi- 
cance to a great deal of ‘‘ Endymion” by his admirable 
analysis, whether or not the general meaning, as 
explained by Mr. Bridges, was present in the mind of 
Keats when he wrote the poem. An important point he 
makes is the identification of the Moon, Cynthia, and the 
Indian lady as one at the close of the nee Up to 
this — Endymion never recognizes Cynthia to be 
the Moon, and is perplexed when he finds himself loving 
Cynthia and the Indian lady at the same time, and then 
remembers his first love, the Moon, and says he has a 
triple soul. Mr. Bridges has a good deal to say very 
much to the purpose on Keats’s idea of woman. For 
instance, he points out that Keats’s primarily objective 
and pictorial art required a satisfactory pictorial basis, 
which, in the case of ideal women, did not exist in 
Keats’s time. Mr. Bridges examines the short ‘‘ Endy- 
mion,” afterwards named from its first line—‘‘ 1 stood 
tiptoe upon a little hill”—and ‘Sleep and Poetry,” 
both of which contain examples of the feeble and un- 
fortunate mannerisms which were due to Leigh Hunt's 
influence. 

Keats was twenty-two when he finished ‘‘ Endymion” 
in 1817. It was written under Elizabethan influences, 
and has the defects of its qualities, exuberance of fancy 
tending to pass into extravagance. A year passed and 
the influence of Milton was paramount when the young 
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poet began ‘‘ Hyperion.” The blank verse of this torso 
—for Keats never completed it—is musical and strong, 
and the best rank among the highest achieve- 
ments of Keats. By September 1819 a strong re- 
vulsion of taste had set in, and the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
which not a month before had been “‘every day a 
greater wonder,” was severely condemned. It is im- 
portant to observe that Keats did his best and most 
important work while he was under Milton’s influence— 
that is, between September 1818, when he began 
‘* Hyperion,” and September 1819, when he discarded 
it. Mr. Bridges makes a most interesting comparison 
of ‘‘ Hyperion ” with the later Revision of ‘‘ Hyperion,” 
and shows very happily how Keats had by this time fallen 
under the influence of Dante. The three finished tales, 
** Isabella,” ‘‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,” and ‘‘ Lamia,” 
next occupy Mr. Bridges’s essay, and he is, we think, 
unduly severe in his criticism of the first, though his 
comparison of what he calls somewhat awkwardly the 
‘characteristic egritude of passion” of Isabella with 
the characteristic atmosphere of the Rossetti school of 
painting is suggestive and interesting. We should 
hardly, however, go the length of saying ‘‘ that Keats 
may be safely credited with a chief share of its parent- 
age.” ‘* The Eve of St. Agnes” is of the ‘‘ Hyperion ” 
period, January 1819, and is full of characteristic beauty. 
**Lamia,” written in September 1819, differs from 
“Endymion” in showing an approach to Dryden's 
versification. But surely Mr. Bridges is aware that it 
is unnecessary to suppose that Keats studied Dryden 
directly, as he could have got, and probably did get, 
the Dryden use of the couplet and the occasional triplets 
and twelve-syllable lines from Leigh Hunt’s “‘ Story of 
Rimini.” ‘‘ The Eve of St. Mark” Mr. Bridges rightly 
regards as much more near a solution of the problem 
how to match Chaucer’s narrative in modern English, 
though we should hardly compare the latitude of its 
octosyllabic metre to the metrical latitude of ‘‘ Christ- 
abel.” It is interesting to note that the six most 
famous odes—*‘ Psyche,” Melancholy,” Nightingale,” 
“Grecian Urn,” ‘‘Indolence,” ‘* Autumn” — were 
written during that part of 1819 when Keats was under 
the influence of our greatest master of style, Milton. 
To these six odes Mr. Bridges very properly adds the 
fragment of the ‘‘ May Ode,” and the odes to “ Pan” 
and to ‘‘ Sorrow” from ‘‘ Endymion.” Mr. Bridges 
ranks first as a faultless masterpiece the ‘*Ode to 
Autumn,” but fully admits the superiority in beauty and 
richness of the ‘‘ Nightingale” ode, which we should 
certainly class first; next he ranks ‘* Melancholy ”— 
rightly, we think, for it springs from the very heart of 
the poet. We should be disposed to put ‘‘ Psyche” 
after, instead of before, the ‘‘ Grecian Urn.” He over- 
estimates, we think, the Ode to Sorrow from ‘‘ Endy- 
mion "—** I regard this as one of the greatest of Keats's 
achievements "—but he does not hesitate to point out 
what he conceives to be the faults of ‘‘ Nightingale” 
and “Grecian Urn,” and shows that it is possible to 
look critically at what one most admires. 

As to the sixty sonnets of Keats, Mr. Bridges asserts 
somewhat pedantically that they are sonnets only in 
externdl form; but his new classification by contents 
and form of thought would exclude many of the best 
sonnets in the language, and indeed Mr. Bridges has the 
courage of his opinions, for he does not hesitate to say 
that Milton’s sonnets to Vane, Fairfax, and Cromwell 
are odes. Still, even here Mr. Bridges has a good deal 
that is interesting and valuable to say. For instance, 
he points out that the early sonnets of Keats are Italian 
in rhyme system, and all the later are Shakspearian ; 
while if we pick out from them the twelve best poems, 
these will all be found to be true sonnets, and eight 
of them on the Shakspearian model. Of the eight 
sonnets placed first by Mr. Bridges, there are five of 
the eight selected by Matthew Arnold. In these sonnets 
Mr. Bridges considers the eighth line of the Chap- 
man’s Homer sonnet below the mark, and the final 
couplet of ‘‘When I have fears” weak, and this 
though he seems inclined to put Keats’s sonnets next 
to Shakspeare’s. 

The section of Mr. Bridges’s essay which deals with 
diction and rhythm is specially interesting. He very 
effectively defends some of Keats's adjectives from 
Arnold's criticisms, showing the admirable use of 
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““*spangly” and “pipy,” and analyses suggestively 


the class of epithets which most frequently occur. 

‘Mr. Bridges makes an interesting study of Keats’s 
metre, though we by no means accept all his conclu- 
sions. Insuch lines, for instance, as these—‘‘ Of bean- 
blossoms in heaven freshly shed”; ‘‘ Make not your 
rosary of yewberries” ; or Shelley’s ‘‘ And wild roses 
and ivy serpentine ”—the irregularity in the metre may 
surely be best explained as the legitimate licence of 
introducing an occasional trochee in an iambic measure. 
Mr. Bridges, on the other hand, explains the initial line 
of the sonnet ‘‘How many bards gild the lapses of 
time,” as the inversion of the third and fourth stresses, 
which he holds to be very musical, though we should 
call it the somewhat perilous licence of using two 


’ trochees successively in an iambic metre, while even 


the authority of Keats will hardly justify ‘‘ Guarding 
his forehead with her round elbow.” The examples of 
imaginative phrases from Keats are well chosen :—‘‘ The 
journey homeward to habitual self” ; ‘‘ Solitary think- 
ings ; such as dodge conception to the very verge of 
heaven”; ‘‘ My sleep has been embroidered with dim 


dreams.” 
*“CONINGSBY” ACCORDING TO MR. STEAD. 


** Penny Popular Novels: Coningsby, or the New 
Generation.”” By Benjamin Disraeli. (Abridged.) 
Edited by W. T. Stead. London: ‘‘ Review of 
Reviews ” Office. 1896. 


;yenaeu was much parodied and abused during his 
lifetime, but this last outrage has been reserved 
until he is no longer here to protest. The whole idea 
of ‘‘ Penny Popular Novels,” which are not novels at 
all, but inartistic ragoéts, is an indecent violence to 
literature, whereof Mr. Stead could alone be guilty. 
It is, however, possible that there may be illiterates 
who are desirous to pose as well read and yet shrink 
from the labour of spelling out a whole classic. 
For their shortcomings it may be popular to digest 
certain books—after the emasculated Bible of Chicago 
nothing need surprise us. But Disraeli, at least, should 
have been spared. His novels are masterpieces of 
colouring and epigram, subtle pronouncements of poli- 
tical philosophy, landscapes of ordered eloquence, 
triumphs of character-sketching and caricature. But 
mere plot, such as glorifies a Haggard or a Gaboriau, 
is not their strong point; and when Mr. Stead sits 
down, in blinking solemnity, to reduce them to the 
exigencies of his printer’s bill, he transforms Apollo 
into a shrivelled skeleton by his skotography. 

We had not read ‘‘Coningsby” for some years 
when we took up the penny version, but we cherished 
a vivid recollection of its freshness and unflagging 
charm. What then was our amazement to find a 
dreary, disconnected narrative, devoid of human inte- 
rest, peopled by unreal puppets, and weighed down by 
tedious dissertations on long-forgotten politics. Only 
the sternest sense of duty could pilot us to the 
impotent conclusion. Then we took up the work itself, 
and found that our appreciative reminiscence had fallen 
short, if anything, of the splendour of the realization. 
Here again were the buoyant verve, the witty analysis, 
the eloquent and incomparable satire. Curiosity im- 
pelled us to a comparison. We found that nearly all 
the social skits and sketches had been deleted bodily ; 
that the lucid flow of glittering phrases had been 
replaced by an ill-assorted patchwork of halting and 
often disconnected sentences; that material incidents 
had been omitted and the development of characters 
entirely disregarded ; that the political passages, which 
Disraeli always sandwiched skilfully betwixt his lightest 
and liveliest episodes, had been huddled together, 
divorced from their context, and afforded a prominence 
which overshadowed all else, and at the same time had 
been deprived of rhythm, of reason even; and that— 
least pardonable of all—whole passages had been dis- 
placed and even rewritten in the vernacular of the 
** Review of Reviews.” 

To give a few instances among many : the sparkling 
chapters at Eton, for which Disraeli received universal 

aise, and the turgid descriptions of costly magni- 
ed for which he has been mocked, but which were 
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admittedly characteristic and convincing, have been 
removed bodily or mangled beyond recognition. The 
sprightly gossip of the wits and young men of fashion, 
in representing which Disraeli always excelled, is 
scarcely ever reproduced. Trausmandorff, Villebecque, 
and many other characters are introduced abruptly with- 
out the necessary preambles. The delicate drawing of 
Lord Monmouth’s character has been reduced to an in- 
comprehensible smudge, so that, instead of a delight- 
fully wicked magnate, he becomes an inconsequential 
marionette. When Coningsby is taken by Mr. Rigby 
to see Lord Monmouth, the latter takes a dislike to 
him, but is enchanted with him before the end of the 
visit, and parts from him with unusual cordiality. 
These facts are stated baldly, and the incidents which 
caused the change are entirely suppressed. The elegant 
development of Coningsby’s intimacy with Oswald 
Millbank, which throws essential light upon the charac- 
ters of both, is summed up in a sentence, which does not 
appear at all in the original. And the account of how 
Coningsby rescued Millbank from drowning is entirely 
rewritten by Mr. Stead, and not even rewritten accu- 
rately. Mr. Stead tells us that Millbank was ‘“ re- 
spected, but not loved” at school; Disraeli says he 
was respected, but does not hint that he was not loved, 
though, as a matter of fact, he probably was not. The 
boys went boating ‘‘ after twelve”; Mr. Stead makes 
them go ‘‘on the morning of Coningsby’s return.” 
And Mr. Stead’s language is such as Disraeli would 
never have employed. Here are some parallel pas- 


sages :— 


DISRAELI. 


** Millbank had plunged 
in the pool and found him- 
self in some eddies, caused 
by the meeting of two 
currents.” 

‘Millbank was quite 
gone, and Coningsby had 
swooned on landing.” 

‘** Millbank is getting 
quite well,’ said Buck- 
hurst to Coningsby a few 
days after the accident.” 

‘*His countenance, ra- 


Mr. STEAD. 


‘Millbank got caught 
in an eddy.” 


**Millbank was nearly 
gone. Coningsby fainted 
on reaching the bank.” 

** Millbank was ill for 
some time after his narrow 
escape.” 


**Coningsby’s face, ra- 


diant with health and the diant” &c. 
lustre of innocence.” 


So far we have treated Mr. Stead’s impertinence 
from the literary and artistic standpoint. From the 
aspect of political honour it is no less blameworthy. 
The only charitable view which can be taken of his 
prefaceis that he cannot himself have read ‘‘ Coningsby” ; 
that he may have deputed the process of iconoclasm to 
an underling. The preface points to various attacks 
made upon the Conservative party by characters in the 
book, and leaps to the conclusion that the author was 
therefore a Radical at heart. But, even if we make 
the egregious supposition that the sentiments of every 
character are necessarily those of the author, the fact 
remains that the Conservative party is denounced, as 
the late Archdeacon Denison denounced it, not because 
it is Conservative, but because it does not conserve. 
The criticisms are not from a Radical, but from a 
high Tory platform. This is particularly evident from 
passages which Mr. Stead has disingenuously sup- 
pressed, In one of these the author, and not one of 
his characters, remarks with reference to the Reform 
Bill :—‘‘ It was urged that a contribution to the taxes 
was the constitutional qualification for the suffrage. 
But we have established a system of taxation in this 
country of so remarkable a nature that the beggar who 
chews his quid as he sweeps a crossing is contributing 
to the imposts. Is he to have a vote? He is one of 
the people and he yields his quota to the public 
burthens.” Is this the language of a democrat? And 
among the passages quoted by Mr. Stead, we find 
Disraeli saying, ‘‘ Conservatism assumes in theory that 
everything established should be maintained, but 
adopts in practice that everything that is established 
is indefensible. Having rejected all respect for 
antiquity, it offers no redress for the Present, and 
makes no preparation for the Future.” ‘I observe, 
indeed, a party in the State,” said Lyle, who was cer- 
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tainly not a Radical, ‘‘ whose rule it is to consent to no 
change until it is clamorously called for, and then in- 
stantly to yield ; but these are concessionary, not Con- 
servative principles. This party treats institutions as we 
do our pheasants: they preserve only to destroy them.” 
“In an enlightened age,” said Sidonia, who reflects 
Disraeli’s views perhaps more clearly than any other 
character, ‘‘the Monarch on the throne, free from the 
vulgar prejudices and the corrupt interests of the sub- 
ject, becomes again divine.” ‘‘In my opinion,” said 
Coningsby, ‘‘ if Democracy be combated only by Con- 
servatism ” (Mr. Stead reproduces this as ‘‘ Con- 
servativism” in his vernacular), ‘‘ Democracy must 
triumph, and at no distant date. This, then, is our 
position. The man who enters public life at this epoch 
has to choose between olitical Infidelity and a 
Destructive Creed.” What need we further witness ? 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


“The Life of Sir John Franklin, R.N.” By H. D. 
Traill. London: John Murray. 1896. 


WE doubt whether any one but Mr. Traill could 
have made a biography of Sir John Franklin so 
interesting as, with some prejudice against stories of 
Arctic adventure, we admit this book to be. Sir John 
Franklin was unquestionably a hero in the sense of 
being brave beyond the very high average of bravery 
that obtains amongst the officers of our navy and army ; 
and he was distinguished by that simple and dis- 
interested devotion to his cause, and that innocent 
piety, which are perhaps the most unmistakable notes 
of the heroic character. But in other respects John 
Franklin was a commonplace man. He had no large 
amount of brains ; he had no redeeming vice ; he was 
very good; and he was a very typical Englishman. 
But the lives of such men are apt to be fant soit peu 
tedious, and had it not been for the lively guidance of 
Mr. Traill, we are sure that we should not have got 
through this volume. Franklin's exploits in the Arctic 
region were, it is true, not commonplace, at all events 
at the time they were performed. But, as Mr. Traill 
himself reminds us, the age has grown almost é/asé of 
Polar exploration ; and a generation which has fed upon 
the achievements of a Nares and a Nansen cannot be 
expected to be very enthusiastic over the mapping of a 
few hundred miles along the shore of Northern America 
and the unsuccessful attempt to make the North-West 
Passage. For Franklin’s warmest admirers are obliged 
to confess that his career is a record of imperfect 
success. He made three Arctic voyages. In 1819-22 
he fought through appalling privations ; yet, though 
Mr. Traill tells us his journey was of ‘ great scientific 
value,” he did not succeed, as he had intended, in com- 
pleting the survey of the coast of Arctic America east- 
ward from the Coppermine River. In 1825-27 he made 
further additions to our geographical knowledge to 
the west of the Mackenzie River; but he failed to 
effect the junction he had been ordered to make with 
the voyagers from Behring Strait. In 1845 he sailed 
to find a North-West passage ; and when he was dying 
in his ice-bound ship one of his officers brought him 
word that he had seen in the distance what he took to 
be a passage into the Pacific. As a Colonial Governor 
it would be gross flattery to say that he even partially 
succeeded, for his administration of Tasmania was a 
fiasco. Yet with unerring instinct the nation has made 
him one of its heroes—so untrue is it that success is the 
measure of merit with the multitude. We do not know 
that Mr. Traill is justified in saying that Arctic adven- 
ture is ‘‘the one form of romantic service” which 
Englishmen appreciate. Their intense practicality 
makes them rather overvalue anything in the shape 
of romantic venture. The hero of the hour, as we 
write, is a man who has made the biggest failure of 
modern times, and that in a region nearer to the equator 
than to either of the poles. 
We do not wish to depreciate the story of Franklin's 
life as a national inheritance. 
‘** Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame ; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 
A maritime nation which ceases to produce men like 
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Franklin may safely be said to be on the downward 
grade. He conquered a certain portion of the globe’s 
surface from the unknown, and though it was a small 
portion the gain to science was considerable. But, 
patriotism and science apart, for us who have to read 
many books, it is Mr. Traill rather than Sir John 
Franklin who has made our task an agreeable one. 
Mr. Traill’s description of Arctic banquets off rotten 
bones, and moss, and leather, are as vivid as one could 
wish ; and his comments upon the Government depart- 
ments with which Franklin came into contact, some- 
times into collision, are full of that humour of which 
Matthew Arnold once so comically complained. To 
plunge the reader of to-day in the parochial squabbles 
of a penal colony fifty years ago is a bold experiment. 
Yet so completely does Mr. Traill succeed, that we 
fight the luckless Governor’s battles over again, and 
deeply sympathize with him in his struggle with a 
priggish private secretary, an unscrupulous colonial 
meron a scandalous editor, and a brutal Secretary of 
tate. 

John Franklin was born in the market town of Spilsby, 
in Lincolnshire, in the year 1768. Why is it, by-the- 
bye, that whenever a hero is discovered to be the son 
of a shopkeeper, his biographer thinks it necessary to 
apologize for the fact by explaining that the family had 
come down in the world, and that originally they had 
been squires or yeomen, and had been settled some- 
where or other for three or four centuries? We are 
getting to know that sturdy order of yeomen, “the 
pillar of the country’s prosperity,” &c.; and we wish 
Mr. Traill had been above this little weakness, for in 
plain truth John Franklin was the son of a small 
country draper and grocer. He was sent to sea to cure 
him of his passion for a naval career, and became a 
middy in due course. He received his baptism of fire 
at the battles of Copenhagen and Trafalgar, and went 
on an exploring expedition to the South Seas under his 
uncle, Captain Flinders, at the early age of fourteen. 
Luckily for Franklin the spirit of Arctic exploration 
took possession of the Admiralty mind after the close of 
the long war, and an Order in Council was passed 
decreeing a reward of £5,000 for attaining the Pole. In 
the year 1818 the Admiralty were evidently per- 
suaded that, after Trafalgar, the British na 
would make short work of the North Pole, of whic 
they spoke in what Mr. Traill calls ‘‘a tone of easy 
familiarity.” In the Admiralty instructions to the com- 
manders of the expedition the following phrases occur :— 
‘Should you reach the Pole, your future course must 
mainly depend,” &c. ; ‘* On leaving the Pole you will 
endeavour,” &c.; ‘‘Should you, either by passing over 
or near the Pole, or by any lateral direction, make your 
way to the Behring Strait.” We have not space to 
enter into the picturesque account of either the first or 
the second of Franklin’s Polar voyages. They are full 
of terrible sufferings, and one can sup on “rife de roche 
and fried shoes at the expense of Mr. Traill, who is a 
liberal caterer. We suppose there are really men so 
constituted that they positively enjoy physical hardship. 
For no sooner has Franklin survived the horrors of 
one voyage than he is dying to be off on another. 
And what is equally strange, all his starvation does 
not get him down below fifteen stone, which for a short 
man of forty-three years is decidedly above the average. 
After his return from his second voyage, Franklin 
married, in 1828, en secondes noces, Miss Griffin, a 
solicitor’s daughter, though neither elderly nor ugly. 
He visited Paris, where a Royal duchess expressed 
surprise at the plump and comfortable appearance of 
the Arctic traveller. ‘‘ Nothing, however,” says Mr. 
Traill, with conviction, ‘‘is more delusive than the 
common tendency to connect mere bodily bulk with 
indolence and love of physical repose.” In 1830 Captain 
Franklin was appointed to the command of the “‘ Rain- 
bow,” and was ordered to the Mediterranean under 
Admiral Hotham, the business of the fleet being to 
assist at the birth of the Kingdom of Greece. Even 
Mr. Traill fails to interest us in the performances of 
Franklin before Patras, or to convince us that he was 
a heaven-born diplomatist. In 1836 Lord Glenelg, then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, appointed Sir John 
Franklin to be Governor of the convict colony of Van 
Diemen’s Land. : 
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It was a stupid appointment, for sailors are pro- 
verbially bad administrators on land. If Tasmania had 
been a black colony, it is probable that Franklin would 
have governed it excellently, for we agree with Mr. 
Traill that the kind-hearted and impetuous sailor had in 
him the making of a benevolent despot. But to govern 
a white colony successfully requires a political training, 
a cool head and a thick skin, the habit of listening 
—— to the arguments of your opponents, of laugh- 
ing at their tricks and taking advantage of their mis- 
takes, and, above all, of disregarding the newspapers. 
We doubt if these things are to be learned anywhere 
but in the House of Commons ; certainly they are not 
to be picked up on board a man-of-war. ‘‘ Chicanery,” 
as one of his friends said, ‘‘ made Franklin ill.” And 
this was the man sent to govern an Australian colony! 
For one portion of his difficulties Franklin was himself 
to blame. He chose as his private secretary—the most 
important post inacolony next to that of the Governor—an 
obstinate and pedantic ass named Captain Mackonochie, 
who had the impudence to run the views of a philan- 
thropic society at home, of which he was the agent, 
under the very nose of the Governor. Franklin was 
weak enough to condone his conduct, until Mackonochie 
was allowed to try his experiments in Norfolk Island, 
where the result was disastrous.. But it was in his 
struggle with Montagu, the Colonial Secretary, that 
poor Franklin was thoroughly worsted. The simple 
and hasty sailor was no match for the supple and callous 
politician. The quarrel arose over the suspension of a 
medical officer at one of the prisons, and ended by the 
suspension of Montagu himself. Montagu, like an old 
Parliamentary hand, worked the colonial pressall the time, 
and flew back to London to work the Colonial Office, which 
he did so effectually that Lord Stanley wrote a despatch 
to the Governor, the tone and publication of which, 
we agree with Mr. Traill, cannot be too severely con- 
demned. Montagu was whitewashed and promoted ; 
Franklin was censured and shortly afterwards recalled. 
Copies of the despatch got into Montagu’s hands and 
were circulated in Tasmania before the original reached 
the Governor, whose successor, Sir Eardley Wilmot, 
landed in the colony four days before Franklin read the 
news of his recall. Of course such things would be im- 
possible nowadays, and allowance must be made for 
‘* slow sailers ” and imperfect postal arrangements. 

Sir John Franklin returned home with a personal 
grievance ; and there is no doubt that his sense of failure 
made him all the more anxious to retrieve his reputa- 
tion by returning to ‘‘his native heath.” In the year 
1845, when in his sixtieth year, Franklin sailed on his 
third Arctic voyage, in command of the ‘‘ Erebus” and 
‘*Terror,” and 134 officers and men. How the ships 
were. ice-bound between Boothia and King William 
Land for eighteen months, how the crews perished, and 
how M‘Clintock at last succeeded, in 1859, in finding 
authentic remains of the expedition, may be read in the 
lucid and pathetic pages with which Mr. Traill closes a 
memoir that is worthy both of its subject and its author. 


THE GORGEOUS LADY BLESSINGTON. 


“The Most Gorgeous Lady Blessington.” By T. 
Fitzgerald Molloy. 2 vols. London: Downey & 


Co. 1896. 


Ore upon a time an Occidental traveller stood 
before the shrine at Kamakura, and regretted that 
Buddha could not behold his own effigy. One is, on 
the contrary, almost glad that Lady Blessington cannot 
read her biography, which Mr. T. Fitzgerald Molloy 
has just accomplished. It is some solace, however, to 
those who cherish her memory that there is more of 
her actual correspondence in the book than of Mr. 
Molloy’s platitudes; and through the letters of such 
men as Landor, Edward Bulwer, and Disraeli one may 
yet catch a glance of the eyes to which Byron wrote a 
sonnet and a gleam of the smile whose radiance escaped 
even Lawrence’s flamboyant brush. Considering the 
romance of her story and the fame of her friends, one 
marvels that the years of silence which have followed 
her death are almost as many as fifty. It is true that 
she gave her best to her friends and her worst to 
posterity ; and that none of her friends made copy out 


of her ardent sympathies is an indirect witness to the 
quality of tenderness she inspired. She was, one would 
imagine, of those rare women in whom there is balm 
rather than stimulation, who quicken the fire of human 
intercourse more often than they kindle it—a woman to 
be lived with always, so fair, so true, so sweet. 

Margaret Power was moreover among those who owe 
nothing to parentage. The offspring of a fool by a 
brute, her childhood passed in a cloud of drunken riot 
and misapprehension. At length her father, a ruined 
Irish squireen of the worst type, sold her in marriage to 
a Captain Farmer, who was not only a drunkard, but 
an incipient maniac, and she fled from him after three 
terrible years of companionship. To escape him the 
more perfectly, Margaret subsequently entered into a 
union, without benefit of clergy or of love on her side, 
with a Captain Jenkins, whose home and heart she 
shared for seven years, and whose family accepted her 
as his legal wife. She was not, however, destined to be- 
come so: her husband met with an accidental death 
when drunk, and the Earl of Blessington became so 
enamoured of her beauty during a short visit to her 
house, that he made her a countess as soon as she was 
a widow, with the full consent of Captain Jenkins, 
whose wounded vanity was healed by a cheque for ten 
thousand pounds. 

Lord Blessington had withal more than his rank to 
recommend him. He was a man of gems and snuff- 
boxes, with princely habits and amiable inclinations, 
besides being a lover of life and of art. Finding a 
hesitancy on the part of English society to receive a 
wife with a past, Lord Blessington and his bride set out 
on the grand tour shortly after their marriage, 
travelling with a leisure and luxury unknown in 
this age of circular tickets. During a_ respite 
at Genoa, Lady Blessington sought the acquaint- 
ance of Byron, then in the toils of La Guiccioli 
and a vegetarian diet. In later and less affluent days 
she recorded her impressions of the poet whose genius 
she admired but whose character she divined and 
despised with all a woman’s intuition and con- 
tempt for petty blemishes. Byron had then become 
a prey to a childish superstition and a curious par- 
simony. His hand was against every man, and many 
men’s hands were against him, fortified by his wife’s 
aggressive virtue. He had, however, enough humour 
left to hope that his daughter would not inherit his 
imagination, and enough emotion to weep bitterly at 
parting with such appreciative friends. At Florence 
Lady Blessington also began the friendship with Walter 
Savage Landor which was only to end with her life. 
Less accessible than Byron, and more sensitive, he 
yielded at once to her fascination, and poured out all 
the bitterness of his heart and the agony caused by his 
domestic troubles, discerning her humanity, which was 
even more obvious than her splendour. ‘I have 
nothing to do with people,” he wrote in one of his 
many letters to her, ‘‘nor people with me. A phreno- 
logist once told me that he observed the mark of vene- 
ration on my head. I told him in return that I could 
give him a proof of it. I would hold the stirrup for 
Kosciusko, the brandy-bottle for Hofer, the standish 
for Southey, and I declare to you upon oath that I 
firmly believe myself superior to any duke, prince, king, 
emperor, or pope existing, as the best of these fellows 
is superior to the most sluggish mangy turnspit in his 
dominions; and I swear to you that I will never be, if 
I can help it, where such folks are.” How one loves 
Landor for that arrogance, and Lady Blessington for her 
appreciation of it. 

But she who had given so much sympathy was soon 
to stand in sore need of it, for no sooner was she in- 
stalled in great magnificence in Paris, than Lord Blessing- 
ton died after two days’ illness, leaving her insufficiently 

rovided for. Returning to England grief-stricken and 
impoverished, she commenced that wie @ trois with 
Count d’Orsay and her stepdaughter, ill-mated together 
by Lord Blessington’s caprice, which counted unto her 
for so much unrighteousness. That d’Orsay neglected 
his wife is undeniable ; but for the calumny that his 
mother-in-law’s consolation was other than maternal 
there is not a shadow of proof, as Mr. Molloy valiantly 
asserts. The fact that Englishwomen of her own rank 
shunned her society merely served to give her salon, 
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where all the distinguished men of the day sought dis- 
traction from the arduous service of their country or of 
their art, its unique and inimitable character. To quote 
her biographer :—‘‘ The wittiest sally of Jekyll, the 
cleverest stories of Lyndhurst and Brougham, the 
worthiest epigram of Rogers . . . were reserved for 
her ears.” Thither came Benjamin Disraeli with his 
flowered waistcoats and his biting sarcasms, Edward 
Bulwer posing as ‘‘ Pelham,” Barry Cornwall, un- 
dreaming that his pen should write the epitaph of his 
radiant hostess, and at a later day Prince Louis 
Napoleon, Charles Dickens, and a score of others with 
imperishable names. 

But in the midst of all this magnificence Lady 
Blessington was constantly harassed by financial em- 
barrassments. It was with the idea of increasing her 
income to meet her enormous expenditure that she 
embarked upon a literary career. The ‘‘ Book of 
Beauty,” a periodical magazine started under her 
editorship, reached success at a bound, which she 
followed up with a novel, and another and another. At 
first her fame and her immense acquaintance secured 
her a large circulation, but soon the labour of author- 
ship began to undermine her health, and as her creditors 
continued to outnumber her readers, the inevitable 
disaster could no longer be postponed. Gore House 
with its store of treasures went to the hammer, and 
“‘the gorgeous Lady Blessington” to exile in Paris, 
where she was destined only a few months later to find 
a grave. 

To the memory of her grace and graciousness be it 
added that she was the last of her line. Since the 
dazzling constellation of her guests dissolved into indi- 
vidual brilliance, there has been much hospitality in 
England, but very little entertaining. Our race has 
only the defects of those qualities essential to the 
making of an ideal hostess, the least of which are wit 
and beauty. Especially do they lack that gift of giving 
audience, which was the secret of Lady Blessington’s 
charm. Shining herself without effort, she devoted her 
energies to drawing out all the brilliant possibilities of 
her guests, whether in conversation or in confidence. 
She was at once a woman of letters, by sympathy 
if not by achievement, and a woman of the world, an 
exquisite and irresistible duality which gave her an empire 
whose sun set upon her tomb. The literary salon does 
not exist in the London of to-day. We only know the 
gorgeous hospitality of the great and the tea parties of 
Bohemia. That fusion of the best of both worlds was 
due to Lady Blessington, and it died with her. The 
despotism of a white hand is now, alas! no longer 
despotic, nor the hand white. The individual influence 
of a Lady Blessington has been replaced by the weight 
of the collective woman. And, as one more than common 
wise once remarked as touching the tyranny of com- 
mittees, she has neither a body to be worshipped nor a 
soul to be saved. 


THE ROMANCE OF EXMOOR AGAIN. 


‘*Tales from a Telling House.” By R. D. Blackmore. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 1896. 


ONE of the loveliest regions of wild Nature left in 
Modern England is Exmoor. A great space of 
heathered upland, rising to mountainous height in Dun- 
kery Beacon, it is pierced by sheltered glens or coombes 
often full of fine timber, and divided by rushing trout- 
streamsandrivers. This region is bordered to the west by 
the sea, and the lofty cliffs are marvels of colouring when 
they are not clothed with woodland ; so that the natural 
charm of Exmoor comprises moorland scenery, woodland 
scenery, and coast scenery, all of superlative excellence, 
and forming together a combination almost unique in 
variety of beauty. Charles Kingsley, in his poetic prose 
idylls, perceived and painted this scenery under ‘‘ the 
light that never was on land or sea, the consecration 
and the poet’s dream.” But one element of supreme 
importance, as Ruskin has shown, was wanting—the 
element of human interest. The loveliness of Exmoor 
remains very much what it was in the past, but the 
element of human interest has for some years been 
adequately supplied. Mr. R. D. Blackmore has indis- 
solubly united the land of Lorna Doone with the per- 
sonages of his great romance, which has won for itself 
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a great and growing popularity, such as a masterpiece 
of fiction seldom attains in the lifetime of its author. ° 
Thanks to Mr. Blackmore the natural magic of 
Exmoor is enhanced by a romantic interest which 
no other part of England—not even Mr. Hardy’s 
Wessex—can at present claim to rival. John Ridd 
and the family and farm-servants at Plover Barrows 
Farm, Lorna and the Doones, Tom Faggus, the 
Huckabacks, and the rest, people the Oare Valley, 
Bagworthy Water, and the wild expanse of Exmoor, and 
supply a real human interest and a real and intimate 
charm to the country in question that surpasses all that 
trustworthy history can, as a rule, bestow. It matters 
nothing that the very existence of the Doones is open 
to question ; that the famous water-slide at the Doone 
Valley would not deter an average schoolboy—the thing 
is done. Mr. Blackmore, “sole sitting by the shores 
of old Romance,” has waved his wand, and given to 
the creations of his imagination a local habitation and 
a name which criticism can no more deprive them 
of than Wolff could annihilate the reputation of 
Homer. If Scott deserves the title of the ‘‘ Wizard of 
the North,” Mr. Blackmore has earned, if he has not 
received, that of the ‘‘ Wizard of the West.” The 
cause of Mr. Blackmore’s success, the unfailing popu- 
larity of his Exmoor romance, is not far to find. 
Healthy human interest, a genuine natural magic in 
painting Exmoor scenery and Exmoor types, the charm 
of a perfect style—perfect, that is, for its purpose—have 
reinforced the universal appeal to our average English 
mind of the romantic and adventurous element, and thus 
the somewhat Utopian pictures of farm-life about two 
hundred years ago have gained acceptance which even 

Mr. Hardy’s potent naturalism toils after in vain. ; 

No sympathy with revolt against unpitying circum- 
stance, no ideas of social regeneration, have as yet the 
power that the love of nature and the love of romance 
retain on the English mind. Some at least of the 
qualities which make up the charm of ‘‘ Lorna Doone” 
are exemplified in Mr. Blackmore’s new volume of 
short stories, ‘‘ Tales from the Telling House”; but, 
though the old magic of style is to be found in many 
passages, the old felicity of description, the book will 
be read chiefly because it brings back Mr. Blackmore’s 
readers to Exmoor, and in the first two stories to 
the personages of his great popular romance. For as 
Antzus found renewed strength from the touch of earth, 
so Mr. Blackmore has only to touch the skirts of 
Exmoor to regain his pristine power to charm. The 
first story, ‘‘Slain by the Doones,” is the story of 
Sylvia Ford, the daughter of an old Cavalier, told by 
herself. The vivid narrative of the Squire’s death is in 
Mr. Blackmore's best style, though the improbability of 
such a tale on the lips of the little boy, Dick Hutchings, 
is considerable, if one was allowed to criticize. For- 
tunately that is just what Mr. Blackmore does not 
allow his readers todo. He carries us away with the 
speed and romantic interest of his narrative, and the 
interest does not flag up to the very end of the story. 
An abduction by Carver Doone, a rescue by John Rida, 
an interview with the Counsellor, and a glimpse of - 
Marwood de Wichehalse are enough to satisfy the 
numerous public who are quite prepared to enjoy any- 
thing their favourite author puts before them.. 

The story of Frida de Wichehalse and her un- 
fortunate love may or may not be based on fact, but it 
has much of the atmosphere of its time, that of the 
great Civil War, and, set as it is in the seacoast scenery 
of Exmoor, is not devoid of a sad charm. It goes 
without saying that it is full of Mr. Blackmore's familiar 
natural magic. The mood of the deserted girl finds a 
sympathetic setting in the coast of Lee Bay :—‘‘ Often 
thus the soft low moaning of the sea encompassed her, 
where she stood, in forgotten beauty, careless of the 
wind and wave. The short uneasy heave of waters 
in among the kelpy rocks, flowing from no swell or 
furrow on the misty glass of sea, but like a pulse of 
discontent and longing to go further ; after the turn, the 
little rattle of invaded pebbles, the lithe relapse and 
soft shampooing lambency of oarweed, then the lavered 
boulders pouring gritty runnels back again, and every 
basined outlet wavering toward another inlet; these 
and every phase of each innumerable to-and-fro made or 
met their impress in her fluctuating misery.” _~ 
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. *“Crocker’s Hole” is a little story of schoolboy life, 
of the fishing for a great trout in the Culm, near Culm- 
stock, where Devon borders on Somerset; but though 
the story is of the slightest kind, the treatment is Mr. 
Blackmore’s at his best. John Pike, the hero of the 
story, is a pupil of the narrator’s father, the parson of 
the parish, and is devoted to the use of his trout-rod. 
Here is a part of the description of the great trout, the 
object of John Pike’s anxious preparations :—‘‘ He had 
a sweet hover both for rest and recreation under the 
bank in a placid antre where the water made no noise 
but tickled his belly in digestive ease.” ‘He was 
gently fanning with his great clear fins, but holding his 
own against the current mainly by the wagging of his 
broad-fluked tail. As soon as my slow eyes had 
once defined him, he grew upon them mightily, mould- 
ing himself in the matrix of the water as a thing 
put into jelly does.” ‘‘His head was truly small, 
his shoulders vast ; the spring of his back was like a 
rainbow when the sun is southing ; the generous sweep 
of his deep elastic belly nobly pulped out with rich 
nurture.” As to his colour, ‘‘ He seemed to tone away 
from olive and amber with tarmine stars to glowing gold 
and soft pure silver, mantled with a subtle flush of rose 
and fawn and opal.” ‘‘ Swoop came a swallow, as we 
gazed, and was gone with a flash, having missed the 
Mayfly. But the wind of his passage or the skir of wing 
struck the merry dancer down, so that he fluttered for 
one instant on the wave, and that instant was enough. 
Swift as the swallow and more true of aim, the great 
trout made one dart, and a sound, deeper than a tinkle 
but as silvery as a bell, rang the poor ephemerid’s 
knell. The rapid water scarcely showed a break; but 
a bubble sailed down the pool, and the dark hollow 
echoed with the music of a rise.” Defeated by the 
breaking of his rod in a first attempt, Pike tries a rose 
beetle. For the result of the final conflict we must 
refer the reader to Mr. Blackmore’s vivid pages. Every 
line in Mr. Blackmore’s descriptions of nature is worth 
observing. He loves and sees nature as Richard Jefferies 
did, and he has much of Jefferies’ skill of description, 
with not a little in his language, at times, of the curiosa 
Jelicitas of Mr. George Meredith. Like Mr. George 
Meredith, Mr. Blackmore is in heart and imagination a 
poet, and we may add in the diction and rhythm of the 
oratiosoluta—one cannot call it prose— in which his natural 
magic often finds adequate expression. 

To sum up. Mr. Blackmore’s short stories, which 
have very little in common with the finished and preg- 
nant brevity of the French confe, are full of healthy sex 
interest as contrasted with the unhealthy and wearisome 
dalliance with indecency which is too common in the 
up-to-date novel of the day. We must, however, ex- 
cept from this praise ‘‘ George Bowring,” which is sen- 
sational and commonplace; and, though not entirely 
wanting in good work, falls in the main far below the 
high standard to which Mr. Blackmore has accustomed 
us in treating of his native county. 


“ NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Vacation Rambles.” By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


N his preface the author declares that it is hardly worth 
while to publish his letters to the “Spectator,” and to 
some extent we are inclined to agree with him. ‘The chance 
observations of a traveller on the Continent in the ’sixties, for 
instance, are not particularly exciting to the general public to- 
day, though there are things here and there which will interest 
icular persons. Those, for example, who knew Dieppe in 
its glorious days during the Second Empire will enjoy the twelfth 
letter, and enthusiastic Dieppois of that period will read with a 
thrill of pleasure the praise bestowed on the “very remark- 
able sermon” preached at the Protestant Church there on 
13 September, 1863. Even the mistake in the name (“ Revel”) 
is interesting, considering that the preacher has since arrived 
at such rity as demands correct spelling. The letters 
from America, and especially from Tennessee, are different 
ee. Mr, Hughes was not just an ordinary traveller in 
case. 


“ ish in American Universities.” By Professors in the 

ish Departments of Twenty Representative Institu- 

- tions. Edited, with an Introduction, by William Morton 
Payne. Boston, U.S.A.: D.C. Heath & Co. 1895. 


This volume is not so interesting to English readers as might 
be expected from its title. The twenty Professors concern 


themselves a good deal with descriptions of actual courses 
and lectures, and arrangements for first, second, and third 
years—things not easily understood by any one who is not 
thoroughly acquainted with the general systems of the various 
American Universities. It would need some little labour, for 
example, on the reader’s part to keep in view throughout the 
twenty articles such an elementary distinction as that between 
the English réquired of all students and the English which is a 
separate and “elective” study. This is, of course, no criticism 
of the book, but only some indication of its scope. We must 
still wait for the man who will take up the material and 
“handle ” it methodically, dropping such differences of training 
as are unimportant, and insisting on those which show differ- 
ences of purpose. It would appear that the aim of English 
lecturers is not so much to create a course of study for those 
who cannot, or will not, take up classics or mathematics or 
science, and yet wish to work at a University and take its 
degree, as to stimulate a love of literature and improve literary 
taste. It is a pleasure to remark that the text-book, that 
symbol of incapacity and all-wickedness, is generally dis- 
carded, and that the lecturers are left as free as possible. 


“ Stories, Sketches, and Rhymes in the Rochdale Dialect.” By 
John Trafford Clegg. Rochdale: James Clegg. 1895. 


Certainly John Trafford Clegg knew how to use Rochdale 
dialect, and a delicious language it is. ‘ Th’ Owd Weighver” 
is successful at every point, whether he is transcribing a re- 
viling match between two Rochdale wives across the street or 
painting a picture of a brook in its valley. And in either ex- 
treme the dialect comes out triumphant, with astonishing terms 
of abuse, or with words and pronunciations of the most sensitive 
and vividly descriptive power. The author is at his best when 
he is quite free of story, as in the two rambles with the = 
or the trip to Blackpool. This last is a masterpiece ; the whole 
of Blackpool is in it—the crowd, the sea, the lodgings, the first 
gush of sea-wind after the sooty, cotton-dusty Rochdale (be- 
loved Rochdale, for all that), enjoyed by the weaver and his 
old mate, who is bent on seeing nothing worth going for in 
Blackpool. “Clog Tops” is almost as good a farce of mystifi- 
cation as anything by Mark Twain, and in one way more 
artistic than many of his ; for it turns entirely on a very human 
weakness of the chief actor, and over and above the fun we are 
given a completer insight into this man’s character than we 
should expect from six pages of nonsense. The author did not 
overdo his dialect ; he could, when he liked, write a paragraph 
that needed half a dozen lines of footnotes ; but he kept this 
power for peculiar occasions, when peculiar efforts were needed. 


“Criminals I have Known.” By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 1895. 


Major Griffiths, of course, knows his subject entirely, and it 
is interesting to get a view of prison-life from the inside, un- 
disturbed by any morality. Perhaps perfect familiarity with 
criminals dries up all wish to moralize; at any rate Major 
Griffiths leaves that part to his readers, and the book gains 
greatly in weight by this piece of generosity on the part of the 
author. He is at his best when he is describing characteristic 
prison-scenes and the peculiarities of criminals. When he tells 
a more connected story he is less satisfactory : one ungratefully 
forgets the peculiar interest which lies in his facts, and un- 
ee judges the thing by another standard—the standard 
of fiction. 


NOTICE.— The price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume,is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition is issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND ; or fo the City OFFICE, 
18 Finch Lang, CorNHILL, E.C. 4 printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LAST WEEK. 
ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER ETCHERS.—ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY NOW OPEN at the SOCIETY'S 


GALLERY, sa Pall Mall East, from 10 to 6, Admission, 1s. 
A. STEWART, Secretary. 


‘T YPE-WRITING.—Most CAREFUL and ACCURATE 

COPYING by Messrs. RAYNE & CO., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Suand, W.C. Highest refs . lations, Circulars, and Notices by y- 
ing Process at lowest rates. Enyelopes and Wrappers addressed, Established 1892, 
Terms ov application post free. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


INTERNATIONAL HORSE AND HORSELESS CARRIAGE AND 
ROAD LOCOMOTION EXHIBITION, 
MAY to JULY, 1896. 
President—The Right Hon. Colonel Sir WALTER WILKIN, Lord Mayor of 
London. 
THIS EXHIBITION - receiving the acti ny. ptt 
THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF COACH “SINK AND COACH 
HARNESS MAKERS, 
THE INSTITUTE OF BRITISH CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS, 


and 
THE SELF-PROPELLING TRAFFIC —~ 
No Charge for Space for Horseless 
The available Road Distance i in the grounds for Practical Seasante with Self- 
Propelled Carriages is upwards of Eight Miles. 
The Whole of the Grand ( Central Nave, with Eastern and Western Corridors and 
Courts, available for Coaches, Carriages, and accessories. 
No Charge for Horse-drawn Coaches, Carriages, and Accessories of Historical or 
General Interest. 
DIPLOMAS WILL BE GRANTED. 
For Engineering and Technical details apply to the Hon. Executive Commissioner, 
Atrp. R. Sennert, A.M., Inst. C.E., M. Inst. E.E., &c. 

For details as to Horse- —— and Self-Propelled Exhibits, applications may also be 
made to ANDrew W. Barr, 30 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
Applications for Prospectus om inquiries respecting Space, &c., to be addressed to 
the Manacer, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


PIXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS prepared: for for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and os NAVY. poe 80 or =e 
Guineas a year, according to age. Boys er the 


Kinder Garten Department b 
Principal, Miss BRAHAM botnan (Cantetion her Local Certificate in Honours). 


BELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
ATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May. 26th, 2 a7th, 28th.— 
ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of Classi ranging between £80 £20 per 
j Mathematics. Candidates 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. —An EXAMINATION to 
fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO valuable EXHIBITIONS will take place in July next. 
tails may be obtained from the Heap-MasTer, 19 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


EVENOAKS SCHOOL.—Founded 1432. Reorganized 
18 aren 2. M. BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 

we. Public Schoo odern and Classical. Good buildings, finely situated. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 1st.—Apply HEADMASTER, School House. 


BRACING EAST COAST (near Sea). 
WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL—PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EDUCATION at moderate fees. ~—— climate. Fine Buildings. Play- 


ing Fields 34 acres. Preparation for Army, N and all Examinations. Leaving 
a (450 for 3 years) FOUR HO SE SCHOLARSHIPS (two = 


REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed or 

Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
Loans granted thereon, by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY (Limited), ro ) Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital, £ $00,000 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


(Founpep 1806). 
50 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Branch : 2 14 Cl CORNHILL, E.C. 


Claims Paid on Proof of Death and Title. Intermediate Bonuses. 
Endowment Assurances with Profits. 
Half-Credit System Policies. Non-forfeitable Policies. 
Special Advantages to the Naval and Military Professions. 


Bonuses Declared .. £3,288,236 


Further defecation on application. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. — The 
SUMMER SESSION commences on May 1, and Students then entering 
are a le for the OPEN SCHOLARSHI offered for competition on 
tember 22 and the two following days. 
Hospital contains 695 beds, of which soo are in constant occupation. The 
House Physiciancies, House Surgeoncies, Dresserships, and all other appointments 
are given according to the merits of the candidates and without extra payment. 
Se ips and prizes amounting in the aguregate to £550 are = for competi- 
> ws all students. Special! classes are held for the examinations of the University 
ondon. 
Five Entrance Scholarships, Three Open Scholarships in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Modern Languages, one of the value of £100, open to candidates under twenty 
of age, and two others of the value of £50 and £30 respectively, open to candi- 
tes under twenty-five years of age. Two = Scholarships in Chemistry, 
Physics, and Biology, one of the value of £150 another of £60, open to candi- 
dates under twenty-five years of 
geen pectus and further apply to the Dean, Dr. L. E. Snaw, 
Guy's Hospital, London, S.E. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL of FOREIGN TONGUES. 
(Gouin Series Method. ) 
Interesting, Rapid, Thorough. No Drudg Idiomatic. 5), 4: ass 
and 7.0, Private Classes formed, Specimen Lesson free. 
Arn to May 2. German, free Demonstration, April 9 at 7 P. = » ~* aoa 
Suen, Strand (Temple Station). Schvol for Children : New School, Bedford 


WELLINGORE HALL, near LINCOLN.—SONS of 
ua of good chaneater received from Public or Preparatory 


1. Colonial and Agricultural Training, ~ Agency, &c. 
2. Other Cpcapanien at Home or Abroad 


Public School discipline. 
Juniors, backward Boys, and those whose future is uncertain, continue a general 


age he Education, with manual work and much outdoor country life. 

Worksho pm Jabenutorien, Studio, Handicrafts, Riding, &c. The Hall is 200 feet 
above sea 

NEXT TERM BEGINS Tuesday, April 28. 
FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 


ROYAL INDIAN) ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 

» sevens India, ant the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 

tember 1896. The Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 

ye intments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works rtment, hree 

Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Teleg Department.—For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, at the College. 


RADLEY COLLEGE, Scholarships 1896. Two of £80, 
one of £50, one of ne Election, July 17. For particulars apply to the 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


HARROW.— PREPARATORY SCHOOL, — BOWDEN 
SCHOOL, Sudbury Hill, Harrow, 

Mr. THOMAS H. DARNELL, an Old Harrovian, assisted by five 

Resident Tutors REPARES BOYS fron seven to fourteen years of age for 

Entrance and Scholarship Examinations at ali Public Schools. Delightful premises, 

and 30 acres of ground ; every given to cricket, i one ts. 
Five cobs and ponies kept for riding. pry od gymnasium and 

taught by the two sergeants from Harrow Great care to 

h and comfort of each boy. Terms moderate. 


or scientific condeneed £20 for 2 years. Examination, 
Full fees, 60 Guineas.—Apply, Rev. P. E. Tuckwett. 


SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS 


TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12/- per acre. 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 15/- to 32/- per acre. 
According to the Nature of the Soil and Purpose in View. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK for 1896, Now Ready. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 
Genuine only direct from SUTTON & SONS, READING, 
EXCEEDS 600,000 


BORWICK’S 


WEEKLY SALE 


| Business at close prices. 
H. HALFORD | aol 
ant | Speculative Accounts opened. 
COMPANY, | Dealings reported by wire if required. 
} — 
| Full parti 1 on ppli * 
STOCK BROKERS, 
| Prompt Settlements. 
ane : Th ds of T imonials from Clients. 
Fabmensten and Australian Mines—a 
Speciality. 
Old Broad Street, 
Lists of Closing Prices gratis. 
Bankers, Parr's and Alliance Bank, 
Limited. 
Established 1869. | Telegrams: “Monitor, London.” 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FIRM. 


Per Dozen. 
MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 13s. 7s. 6d. 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 16s. 9s. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in Loadon and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Also a very large Stock of medium and high-class wines, 
including Vintages 1968, '70 '74, '77, '78, "80, '84, '88, "89, ‘91. 
PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 

6 Dozens Delivered to any Railway Station. 
Price List Free by Post. 


Britain value. 


JAMES SMITH & & COMPANY, 


LIVERPOOL : 37 North John St. Manchester: 26 Market St, 
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The SUBSCRIPTION, LIST OPENED on FRIDAY, the 27th March, and will CLOSE at Four p.m. on MONDAY, the 3oth, for 


28 March, 189 


LONDON, and at Noon on the following day for COUNTRY applications. 


. On March 14 the following cable was received from the Manager :—‘‘ Lease 1601, Shaft eighty feet, good supply 


water, large lode.”’ 


HANNAN’S “EMPRESS” 
GOLD MINING & DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Ltd. 


KALGOORLIE, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890. 


96 ACRES. 
CAPITAL, £175,000, in 175,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


The Vendor stipulates for an allotment of 58,333 fully-paid Shares in part payment of the 
issible under the rules of the Stock Exchange), and the balance of 116,667 Shares are now offer 


rchase price (being the largest amount 
for subscription. 


PAYABLE :—-2s. 6d. per Share on Application, 5s. on Allotment, §s. on Ist May, 5s. on Ist June, and the balance of 2s. 6d. when 


required ; or payment may be made in full on Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 
R. J. PRICE, M.P., 104 Sloane Street, S.W. (Director Rhodesia, Ltd.), Chairman. 
F. LU KIRBY, M.I.C.E., 39 Old Broad Street, E.C. (Director West Austra- 
lian Pioneers, Ltd.). 
F. H. D. a 2 Mincing Lane, E.C. (Director Golden Plum Consolidated 


ines 
HENRY WILLIAM TUGWELL, Crowe Hall, Bath. 
One Director, nominated by the Vendor, will join the Board after allotment. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR IN AUSTRALIA. 
LOUIS WILLS, Coolgardie. 
BANKEBS. 
_ LLOYDS’ RANK, Limited, 72 Lombard Street, E.C.; and Branches. 


SOLICITOBS. 
Messrs. WILSON, BRISTOWS, & CARPMAEL, 1 Copthall Buildings, E.C, 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. MALCOLM COOKE & LEMON, 6s and 66 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 
and Stock Exchange. 
Messrs. HARDIE & TURNBULL, Edinburgh. 
AUDITOBS. 


Messrs. FORD, RHODES, & FORD, Chartered Accountants, 8: Cannon Street. 
Messrs. FORD, RHODES, FORD, & CO., Perth and Coolgardie. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 


C. O. GREENWELL, 39 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


ey - Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring and developing 
four mining leases numbered 1,466, 1,467, 1,468, and 1,601 at Hannan’s Find, 


. im the Kalgoorlie Gold Field, Western Australia, comprising an area of 96 acres, or 


thereabouts, and held on the usual mining lease granted by the Government of 

Western Australia. The property is situated about half a mile south-east of the 

Brownhill, Brownhill East, and Brownhill Consolidated properties, and about one 

mile from Gt. Boulder, and the reefs which run through the leases are stated by 
to be situated in the South-east Extension of the Brownhill line. 

r. J. Witson Arcuipatp, M.A.1.M.E., Superi ing Engi of the Hit 


A 


or Miss Gold Mines, in his mail report dated 2nd November, 1895, 
“says 
“The outcrop of four lode formations is exposed in several costeans through- 
out the rty... 


“* These lode formations vary in width from 20 to 30 ft. . . . 

“* Lease 1,468. About 5 chains from the $.E. boundary, a lode has been 
opened up by acostean about 18 ft. wide. At the end of the costean a shaft 
has been sunk to a depth of 60 ft., and a cross-cut driven East and West for 
15 ft. on the lode, the full width being not yet determined. ... A little gold 
is to by dollying throughout the formation, and most of the ironstone 
veins will give from 1 to 3 ozs. to the ton. About so ft. North, this lode is also 
opened by an underlay shaft about 25 ft. deep. This shaft also showsa large 
body of ore. 

“* Lease 1,467 contains the Northern extension of the lode above described, 
and the outcrop of three other lodes is showing on the surface opened by costeans 
about 6 to 8 ft. deep. 

- 1,466 covers the Northward extension of three lodes, opened in 
rr 

“* Lease 1,601 covers the North-West extension of the lide opened in 1,468. 
The lode is here proved by a shaft to a depth of 50 ft., and showsa strong lode 
formation similar to that in lease 1,468. The bearing of this lode is N.N.W., 
and a reference to the map will show that the property covers the S.E. continua- 
tion of the Brownbill line. . . . 

- stone in similar formations in this district is not offering unusual pro- 
blems in its extraction. The great bulk of ghe gold will be most chiefly pone 

amation, and if necessary the tailings may be handled by several of the 
well-known methods.” (Copy of report in full enclosed with prospectus.) 
He had also previously cabled as follows : - 

“ The situation of the ay | is all that can be desired, in direct extension of 
the lode Brownhill, geological formation is similar, the reefs on the property 
amount in number to four, the lode has been proved to a depth of 60 ft., the lode 
carries gold in paying quantities, lode opening up well, width not yet determined, 
at t time 30 ft.” 

Mr. Geruarv A. Stockre.p, M.E., a well-known authority on the Hannan’s 
fields, pad by cable as follows (12th November, 189s): — 

“*T have examined the mine. and can recommend it. The reefs on the property 
amount in number to four. There are strong indications of others. idth has 
not been proved ; average up to the present time about 23ft. Assays made from 
the vein matter = from 2o0dwts. upwards. (The Property) has been proved 
by workings and developments. The deepest shaft is 6oft. In all probability 
continuation Brownhill. 1 consider it a most valuable property.” 

Mr. Leste A. Norman, M.A.LM.E., cables on igth February, 1896, as 


** The leases 1,466, 1,467, 1,468, and 1,601 are situated at Hannan’s, nearly a 
mile east of the Great Boulder. The leases are traversed by several extensive 
i s formations characteristic of the belt. The explorations of the leases 
are by means of costean pits and trenches and shafts with most encouraging 
results, showing the continuity in strike of the several formations now being 
jully worked in the north end of the belt. The lodes are being skilfully 

worked, and I consider the property very valuable.” 
He also in reporting in September 1895, on leases Nos. 51 and 175, at Hannan's 
Sir John Forrest Company's prospectus, the “Times,” 11th October, 1895), 


“It is incontestable that, with equal area, the group of Mines within the 
Hannan’s Gold Belt have no parallel on the field, and { make this assertion 
advisedly, developments in a large number of mines having proved the existence 
of extensive bodies of very high grade ore.” 

_ Mr. Lovis Wiits, General Manager Wills’ Consolidated Gold Mines, now in 
London, who left Coolgardie the end of December, and is acting as agent for the 
owners of the property, writes to the Directors : — 

“February 11, 1896.—1 have made a thoroug) examination of the leases 
1,466, 1,467, 1,468, and 1,601 at Hannan’s. The total length of the claims is 
gihes ft. and the area is 96 acres. Costean pits and trenches have disclosed four 

running parallel with the length of the leases. The average width of the 
lodes, so far as at present proved, is over 20 ft., but none of the cross-cuts are yet 
the formation. ‘There are three shafts, respectively 25, 50, 
60 ft. aeep. At the bottom of the 60 ft. shaft a large body of high grade ore, 
Bing 20 ozs. to the ton, has been opened up. In the upper workings the ore 
runs from 15 dwts. to 3 oz. tothe ton. From the general surroundings, as well 
as oo the ore disclosed by present developments, the property is very 
juable. 

“ By the conservation of the storm water, together with the underground 
supply which wil] be obtained, there will be n> difficulty in keeping at least 20 
head of stamps going for each lease, but when the amount of ore that will be 
available for treatment is taken into consideration it will be seen that it must 
take generations to exhaust the ore supplies. 
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“* By the time these leases are ready for the erection of a reduction plant the 
trials of various dry processes which are now being made in Australia and else- 
where will have resulted in the most suitable pa for adoption being avail- 
able, and a large number of stamps can then kept constantly going on these 
leases independently of the water supply. 

‘The greatest depth yet attained on this field is gooft. The widths of the 
lodes on these leases have not 7 been determined, and will probably vary from 

0 ft. to 80 ft., the proved width of the continuation of these lodes ; all of which, 
i believe, will be. payable, whilst much of it will yield from 15 dwts. to 3 ozs. 
per ton, and parts of it much more. 

“* But on the assumption that only 20 ft. of lode matter is treated, and mining 
to a depth of, say, 400 ft. on the four leases with four proved lodes, the amount of 
tonnage available would suffice to keep 80 stamps crushing at the rate of 100,000 
tons per annum for over 100 years. 

** As the lodes are more or less vertical, and it has been proved that mines can 
be profitably worked to a depth of over 3,000 ft., and as other lodes exist in the 
property, and even 10 dwt. ore should give a large profit when work can 
carried out on a large scale, it will be seen that the possibilities of these leases 
are very great. 

“ The effect of the railway to Hannan’s (expected to be opened for traffic by 
the end of May, and to be taken over by Government at the end of this year) 
upon the cost of working will best be seen by comparing the cost of transport 
from the coast at present (over £30 per ton) with £3 per ton, which will be the 
Government rate fr the 385 miles between Fremantle (the seaport) and Hannan’s. 
The accompanying plan, signed by me, gives a fair approximate representation 
of the proved lodes and the work done on the property.” 

On reference to S ham’'s (September, 1895, edition) ‘“‘ Westralian Market 
Manual,” it will be found that of the nineteen Hannan’s properties, of which par- 
ticulars are there given, the capitalization (taken at par value only) is :— 


In § CASES. 003,000 to £4,000 per acre. 


Whilst the capitalization of a more recently issued Company, formed (December, 
1895) to acquire a property in the immediate vicinity of the Hannan's Empress leases, 
is ,500 per acre. 

~ Capitalization of this Company is £1,822 per acre. 

The following prices of representative Hannan’s Companies (see ‘ Financial 
News,” 14th March, 1896) will serve to show the public estimation of the value of 
the Hannan’s Field :— 


Middle Price Per Cent. 
Name of Company. Shares. 14th March, 1896. Premium. 
Great Boulder .. ee 1 ee oo ee ++ $25 per cent. 
Hannan's Brownhill 1 os ce. oo oe 
Hannan’s Reward se 1 oe oo 
Hannan’s Golden Treasure £1... ee 
Hannan’s Golden Group £1 oe ee 
Hainault .. oe oo 1 
Lake View od 1 os oe 200 os 
ded that the C y should 


The area of the Property being so large it is not i I 
itself work the whole of the pond. it is proposed in the first instance to develop 
one of the leases, bring it to the point of ing returns, and then sell it as a going 
concern at a substantial profit. 

The Vendor (who will pay all expenses up to the first allotment of shares, and is 
reselling at a profit) has fixed the price to be paid for the property at £145,000, pay- 
able as to £58,333 in fully paid shares, as to £30,000 in , and as to £56,667 in 
cash or shares as provided %. the contract for sale ; 30,000 shares are thus left avail- 
able for providing Working Capital. 

The following contracts have been entered into, namely:—A contract dated 
18th March, 1896, between Louis Wills, acting as agent for the owners, of the one 
part, and Charles Berry Phillips (the Vendor) of the other part; and a contract 
dated 2oth March, 1896, between the Vendor of the one part and Charles Okey 
Greenwell as Trustee for the Company of the other part, being the contract for sale. 

Ag and arrang have been entered into by the Vendor with third 
parties as to the p ion of the Comp and to subscription of its capital, to none 
of which the Company is a party, and applicants for shares will be deemed to have 
notice of the contents of these, and to have agreed with the Company as Trustee for 
the Directors and others to waive their right, if any, to particulars thereof, whether 
under Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, or otherwise, and subscriptions will 
only be received and allotments made on that footing. 

The originals of the Reports above quoted, together with copies of the Memo- 
randum and Articles of A-sociation and of the contract for sale to the Company, 
can be inspected by intending subscribers, at the Offices of the Solicitors of t 
Company. 

Applications for shares should be made on the form to be obtained at offices, and 
sent to the Bankers of the Company, or to the Secretary, together with a deposit of 
2s. 6d. per share. 

Where no allotment is made, the amount deposited on application will be returned 
at once, without deduction. If the number of shares allotted is less than that 
applied for, the surplus will be credited in reduction of the pay on allotment so 
far as necessary, and any balance will be returaed. 


Copies of the Prospectus and Application Form can be obtained from the Bankers, 
Soli and Broh and at the Offices of the Company 
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STS OF APPLICATION will be OPENED on MONDAY, 3oth eed | considerably 
The LISTS, CLOSED on or before TUESDAY, March, 1806, for Sesh, end there howe heen pencticaliy mo had debus.—Vous 
lowing morning for the COUNTRY. Crarke, Painter, & Co. 


and the fol! 
A HOME ot of over per Cent. on the 
A nishing Bustnesess don don the Suburbs, 


Hornsey, N shops. 


Battersea Park Road, S.W., 1 shop. 
Borough, S.E., 4 shops. High Street, » 1 shop. 
Broadway, Hammersmith, W., 3 shops Kingsland Road, N Fes 
Beckenham Road, 2 shops. Hill, S.W hope 
Camden Town, N.W., 2 shops. Lower Sydenham, S.E., 1 shop. 
Covent Garden, W.C., 1 shop. Road, 
Croydon, S.E., 1 shop. Mile End Road, E., 4 shops. 
East India Road, E., 1 shop. Old Kent Road, S.E., 4 
Edgware Seed, W.., 4 shops. Oxford Street (Great Ti Street), 
Essex Road, N., 3 shops. 2 shops. 
Forest Hill, S.E. Putney, S.W., 2 shops. 
Hackney Road, N » @fhors. oman Road, E., 4 shops. 
High Road, Chiswic a on Rotherhithe, S.E., 2 shops. 
High Road, 3 ~ Upper Norwood, $.E., 1 shop. 
High Street, C S.W., 4 shops. Ue Park, E., 3 shops. 
High Street, S.E., alham Green, ow. 3 shops. 
High Street and Markee Place, Acton, shops. 

2 shops. 


LONDON DRAPERY STORES, 


ude th Compe Aa 8 862 to Go liability of the 
hareholders is limited to 6 phen 


SHARE CAPITAL 
115,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference 4&reach.... £115,000 


120,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each.......... secccccccccccocesses £120,000 
£235,000 
Of which 38,333 Preference Shares and — Ordinary dy one-third of each 
issue, the est amount allowed ig to ae on rules of the London Stock 


e, will be allotted to the Vendor ia payment of purchase-price of 


the B the balance, viz., 76,667 80,000 Ordinary 
, are now offered for Subscription, 
PAYABLE a as follows ;--2s. 6d. Share on Application; 7s. 6d. per Share on 
siemens | Share One Month after Allotment. 
TH PREFERE CE SHARES rank in priority to the Ordinary Shares both 
as to Mividend and capital. The first dividend on _ Preference hon will be paid 


ms the rst July, 1896, and after that it is prop pa idends half-yearly. 

It is provided b by the Articles of Association ane no fA meme can be issued by 
the Company to rank in front of the Preference Shares, without y consent of three- 
fourths of the Preference ers present or a Meeting to be 
convened for the purpose. 

Directors. 


GEORGE HAND, Esq., Warehouseman, 25, 26, and 27 Lawrence 
side, Ex-Sheri iff of of the City of London, ye ma sncahatendl 
FRANK EAST, Esq., J.P., C.C., Draper and on of 5 and 87 High 
Street, Tonbridge ; High reet, St Ly fF Street, 
Oxf ford; Director of London Oranibus 
WILLIAM COATES, Esq., Wareho 27 t, London, E.C. 
CHARLES THOMAS SMITH, Esq., J.P “ce 116 Queen Victoria Street, 
EC, and 95, 99, and 9p High Street, atham ; Alderman and thrice Mayor 


f Chat 
BENJAMIN RVIFIN, Draper and Silk Mercer, 461, 463, and 


«GEORGE BAKER Esq. (Bake 
er, We and Silk Mercers), x 
High Street, and Market Place, Acton, W. _ 
“Will join the Board after allotment. 

No Directors’ Fees (other than the remuneration of a i Director, if 
appointed) will be Ty ble until a = eaeene of 6 per cent. on Ordinary and 
Preference Shares has paid in 

Bankers—-THE LONDON AND ES OUNTY BANKING COMPANY, 
Limited, 21 Lombard Stree! ion, E. Branches. 
Auditors—Messrs. TRIBE, CLARKE, PAINTER, & CO., 19 Coleman Street, 


London, Brist Swansea. 
Brokers—Messrs. TOMKINSON & PRICE, ¥! Copthall Buildings, and Stock 


E. J. EVANS, Esq is ‘Street, and Bristol 


Solicitors for the Vendor —Messrs. PRIOR & HAWRINS, 95 and 97 
Finsbury Pavement, 


Cc. 
Solicitors for the Company—Messrs. WARNER & SELIGMAN, 
21 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 

SECRETARY AND Orrices (fro tem.)—H W. DUNNETT, Esq., 
20 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


“HIS COMPANY has been formed to acquire and amalgamate 41 important 
1 Drapery and Furnishi esses, consisting of g2 Shops situate in fata the 
most important localities in don and the Suburbs, which are now carrying on an 
extensive trade, which in the opinion of Mr. Joun Georg, the trade expert, should 
rapidly increase. These businesses have been selected, after the most careful in- * 
vestigation, from a much larger number, with a special | view of obtaining businesses 
of sucha nature that by reason of the amalgamation, with the resulting improvement 
in management, increased working capital, and other facilities, great increases in 
the trade and profits may confidently be expected. 

The Businesses, all of which are well established, occupy Soopebi positions in 
suitable neighbourhoods, and the magnitude of the trade may be judged by the fact 
that the total annual average turnover for the three years ending 30th September, 
1895, has been certified to amount to £241,106 per annum. All the Businesses are 
carried on almost entirely for ready money, so that practically no bad debts are 


incurred. 
ond, with the view of 


» E.C. 


The number of em and assistants is very numerous, 
giving them a direct interest in the success of the Company, it is proposed as far as 
may be possible to make a judicious allotment, in full the shares to such appli- 
cants, so that they will have a direct interest in LAAT increased prosperity of the 
>) 

e Directors have an o' most commodious White Street, M 
oth, for warehouses and offices, as a central pro Ss the whole of ‘the 

will be Lone, 

e accounts of t nesses, in most instances for the three years endi 
30th September, have been investigated by the 
ribe, Painter, & Co., of 19 Coleman London, 

r wansea, they re that ‘the sales average 
annum. The following is a of their Certificate :— 


9 Coleman Street, London, E. 16th Jan 
To he Directors of THE LONDON. DRAPERY. ‘STOKES, LIM 
la e with instructions received, we have examined the 
aan with the view to certifying the average profits for the three years ended 
= September, 1895, of the 41 Drapery > (including in some cases 
Furnishing and Clothing departments) carried on in g2 shops as per list here- 
nd, however, that although accurate accounts of the daily takings 
= aoe kept in practically every case, and in many cases exact accounts of 
all purchases and expenses, yet, as the instances in which all these accounts are 

kept and the stocks taken annually are very few, we are compelled to confine 

ourselves to a certificate as to the amount ¢ the Sales for the above three year: 
and these where the businesses have not been carri 
on by the present for the whole of that period) give an average of 
241,106 per annum, 
¢ have inspected the whole of the 41 1 establishments, and are of opinion that 


properties are held under leases or for satisfactory terms at mode~ 
rate rentals. The premises are well fitted necessary fixtures and 

5 the well-known Drapery Valuer and expert, who has the Directors 
wil 


ore Street, London, E. ard J 
To the Directors of THE’ LONDON: DRAPERY StoRES: LI 
Gentlemen,—In accordance with your instructions I have carefull ly 
by Messrs. Tribe, Clarke, Painter, & Co., 


wledge of usinesses to company, 
of opinion that the net profits, after Ce 1 usual allowances for trade 
penses, rents, rates, taxes, ag ’ salaries, = 
estimated at a minimum of £22,421 per any I have ottendad and viewed 
the business premises which are to be taken over by your Company, 
and find they are favourably situated for trade the premises are in 
excellent repair, well fitted and equi , and are held on lease for various terms 
at moderate rentals. My valuation the leasehold interest in the properties, the 
fixtures, fittings, trade utensils, electric-lighting apparatus, horses, carts, &c., 
together with the goodwill of the said on the foregoing basis of the 
net profits, is £135,034 38. 9d., and that this would be a fair and price 
for the Company to pay for the purchase of the same, as going concerns. 

With the capital of your Company, and the well-situated and commodious pre- 
mises which you have arran; to secure as a central depdt for the wholesale 
warehouse, buying the stocks in such large quantities at wholesale rates, and 
taking the advantage of the full trade discounts (which alone would on the pre- 
sent turnover be over £7,230 per annum), I see no reason why the annual turn- 
over should not increase in a very short time to £350,000, with a , S comenpenees 
increase in profits, and without further capital, cash businesses. 
stocks of the various businesses are modern and well selected.— Yours truly, 


Joun Georce. 
Taking the above-mentioned average net 


annual profit of £22,421 as a basis of 
calculation, apart from the increase which may reasonably be expected to arise from 


the amalgamation— 
6 per cent. Interest on 115,000 Cumulative Preference Guss 


10 per cent. Interest on 120,000 Ordinary Shares will absorb . 12,000 


£18,900 


£22,421 

It will be observed that the above dividends are calculated without into 
account the undoubted fact that the concentration of these businesses under one 
management will tend oaatly 3 to increase the profits of this Company, which, with 
its large capital and number of establishments, will be in a position to make’ large 

purchases of stock direct from the Manufacturers at considerably reduced prices, 
oy will therefore reap full benefits in discounts and other ways. 

The Company will also be able to earn additional profits by opening new Depart- 
ments at the various shops, the ses being in yen ae sufficiently extensive 
for this purpose, the aim of the being to ¢ each shop a General Store 
as far as may be practical 

The Directorate includes practical men of many Fp wed experience in the trade, and 
as they, as well as all the other Proprietors, will have considerable shareholding, 
the interests of Subscribers to this Company will thus be carefully safeguarded 

Arrangements have been made for the Proprietors of the businesses to enter into 
covenants restraining them from trading in the ay beg their present shops. The 
businesses will be carried on without interruption by the present staff as far as 


ticable 
WyThe buniaceses will be taken over as gol concerns, and all liabilities up to the 
completion of the several purchases are to yoo by the Proprietors, from 
which date all profits will belong to the Conenap. 
profitable nature of the Retail Drapery Trade is well known. The Piecing 
uotations of the Shares of Companies, taken from the London Official Stoc' 
xchange List, will show the current high prices of such securities. 


PAR PRICE ON 24TH 
NAMES AND PARTICULARS. VALUE. ‘96. PREMIUM. 


Joun & Lro.— 
23—3 187 per cent. prem, 
D. H. Brame Co., Lrp.— 
6 per cent. Preference Shares & 
inary Shares 5-5 425 ” 
per cent. Preference “Shares 64—7 33 
T. R. Roserts’s Stores, Lrp.— 
inary Shares 100g 
per cent. Preference Shares | 25 ” ” 
Tuomas Wa tuts & Co., Lrp.— 
Ordinary S Shares ee 5 — 


6 per cent. Preference “Shares 5 8—8) 65 na - 

The price fixed by the Vendor for the whole of the premises, leases, fixtures, 
fittings, trade utensils, electric-lighting apparatus, horses, carts, together with the 
goodwill, vy profit as Promoter, is £135,000, as to £50,000 it in 
cash, £78,333 in and the balance in cash or shares at the Directors option. 
The stocks are to be taken in part at the valuation of the Company's valuer and in 
part at an agreed rate of discount. 

The Company has the right not to purchase from the Vendor such of the busi- 
nesses (if any) as the Directors from any cause may deem advisable. The Vendor 
has also the right of substituting for any of the businesses other businesses approved 
by the Directors.of equal value as near as may be, and the 
trading with a smaller number than is set out in the Schedule to the eckese Agree- 
ment. 

After payment of the guvchass y an ample amount, viz. £100,000, will be left 
for working capital and purchase stocks. 

An agreement has been entered into, dated the 24th day of January, ah ond 
made between John Brilmayer, the Vendor of the one part, Harding = 
Dunnett, as Trustee for this Company, of the other part, being the contract of sale 
to this Com The contracts between the nt owners of the various busi- 
nesses and t yendor are specified in the first sc Jule to this Agreement. 

There are ‘other contracts, including contracts for procuring the C ital of Ge 
Company, and with reference to the formation and promotion of the aagaay, 
whic the Company is not a party, but which may fall within Section ; 
Companies Acts, 1867. Applicants will be deemed to have waived all rights to be 

capglied with particulars thereof, whether under the above-mentioned ion or 
p< ame and allotments will only be made on this express condition. 

The Vendor will pay all the preliminary and other expenses of and incidental to 
the formation of the Company, including brokerage, up to the first allotment of 
Shares, excepting registration 

The ie mentioned Contract of Sale and copies of the Contracts referred to in 
the Schedule thereto, together with the Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
the Valuer's Report, Ac Certificat 
Company's Solicitors. 

It is intended to make an application in due course to the London Stock Exchange 
for an official settlement and quahatien s of the Shares of this Company. 

a a Preference and Ordinary Shares should be made on the accom- 

forms and forwarded to The "Teste and County Banking Company, 
imite , 2x Lombard ol be Sanam, E.C., or any of its branches, with a re- 


mittance for the amount 
Where no allotment is made, he, deposit will be, returned in in full: and if a less 
pen ern deposit will be applied to 


amount be allotted than is 
payable on the 

be cheained at_ the Offices of the 
‘Solicitors of the Company. 


Prospectuses and Forms of 


Bankers, 


the shops are well placed, and that with additional capital the businesses can be 
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THE CLAIMS OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Present controversy on the claims of Voluntary schools has had, at 
least, two indisputably good results. The public has clearly seen the 
: extent and value of the Church’s past services to elementary education : 

and the Church has learnt to measure her future task, and to take heart 
for it. 

We write on behalf of a district which has claims upon the nation, 
second to none, and in which the educational work of the Church is 
beset with such special difficulties that men’s hearts may easily fail them 
in its contemplation. 

The Diocese of Rochester contains, besides Chatham, Gravesend, 
&o., thewhole area of South London—many miles of squalid tenements, 
closely packed with poor and struggling workers, far removed from the 
few districts in the Diocese which are able to give them help. 

What the importance of the school is as a social, civic, and re- 
ligious influence in such a region needs no telling ; and whatever duty 
the Church has in regard to the schools must be here, at once, most 
urgent and most difficult. 

The record of the past three years is that, under the stimulus of the 
well-known Circular of the Department, £125,000 has been given and 
spent by Churchmen in the diocese upon fabrics alone ; and what 
were, in some cases, dingy, ill-ventilated buildings, have been trans- 
formed into bright and wholesome schools. 

The task thus laid upon the Church was heavy, because she had 
been at work educating the poor long before any State aid was given— 
in some cases even in the last century—so the buildings were often 
antiquated, and that especially in parishes such as those on the river 
bank, which, because they were the oldest centres of population, had 
become the poorest. 

This heavy work would have been impossible if the Diocesan Board 
of Education had not been able (besides much indirect aid and en- 
couragement) to make grants which have amounted to £3,583. 

Now, as to the future. 

We need £1,000 to complete the work of defence and repair, by 
paying grants, which we have conditionally promised, and relieving 
managers who have pledged their private resources to architects and 
builders. : 

But we would fain also recover lost ground. In the panic after 
1870 the Diocese lost about fifty schools (in the last thirteen years she 
has only lost three). _We are inquiring into the condition and present 
use of these buildings. We hope to recover some of them. It would 
immensely assist us to do so if a few Churchmen would promise us a 
definite sum, upon which we could make a proportionate claim for 
every reopened school. 

And then there is new ground. What that means, an hour or so 
spent in Battersea, Greenwich, Plumstead, and many other districts 
would quickly and vividly show, by the token of a vast acreage of 
newly sprung and ever-extending streets. It is not right that, in such 
neighbourhoods, all the parents should be forced to send their children 
to the Board schools for lack of Church schools, and it has been proved 
that many of them prefer Church schools, even where the premises are 
homely, and they only have tens, where the Board schools have hun- 
dreds, of children. 

Since 1870, seventy-two new parishes have been formed in the 
Diocese, but only sixteen have been supplied with Church schools. 
This is not surprising, seeing that the Church and endowment have 
had to be provided. Some of the new parishes are now anxious to have 
schools, and in several cases sites are awaiting us if they can be promptly 
occupied. But Church schools can only be built in such districts 
by a large measure of central help and encouragement, and we should 
be thankful, indeed, ifour Diocesan Board had a sum of £5,000, which 
it could turn to excellent account, by making loans on new school 
buildings. We ought to have as much more to make grants, given on 
condition that treble the amount is raised from other sources. 

There is no doubt that we ought to ask to be entrusted with £11,000 
for the work of the next five years. 

Considering the scale and the importance of the work, is it too large 
a demand, or larger than the attitude which the Church has taken 
towards the Government and Parliament in the matter of her schools, 
entitles, or rather bids, us to make ? 

Are there not those who have made fortunes by the Jabours of South 
Londoners, or by the sale of their land to the speculative builder, who 
will recognize the debt which they owe, and make the Diocesan Board 
their almoner ? 

Contributions to this work will Le gladly received by the Bishop of 
Rochester ; by the Secretary of the Board, the Rev. A. W. Maplesden, 
The Church Institute, Upper Tooting ; or by the Westminster Branch 
of the London and County Bank. 


EDWARD ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES BURNEY. 

J. ERSKINE CLARKE, 
C. E. BROOKE. 
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THE . 
SCHOOL FOR THE 
BLIND, 


ST. GEORGE'S FIELDS, SOUTHWARK. 


Junior Branch School— 
WANDSWORTH COMMON, S.W. | 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


INDIGENT 


Upwards of 220 blind people receive the benefit of this 
Charity. Candidates totally blind, between the ages of 
7 and 21, are elected by votes of subscribers, and (free of 
all cost) are received for six years at least, during which 
they are educated, taught a trade, and instructed in music 
if of sufficient ability. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Average legacies for the ten years ending 1874 ... £9,000 


1884 ... £8,409 

” ” ” ” 1894 ... £3:747 

45,000 reserved money sold out during the last two 
years. 


” ” ” ” 


Bankers’ account overdrawn £ 1,000 (increasing). 


An Annual Subscription of One Guinea entitles the 
donor to one vote for each vacancy at all elections ; Life 
Subscriptions, Ten Guineas. 


Bankers—LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 54 St. James’s 
Street, S.W. 


ST. CLARE HILL, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Association. 


(Founded by Bishop Blomfield in 1843.) 
President—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


Vice-Presidents—The LORD BISHOPS OF ROCHESTER and 
ST. ALBANS. 


Office: 464 Pall Mall, S.W. Secretary: J. H. ALLEN, Esq. 


The AIM of the ASSOCIATION is to DISTRIBUTE such 
FUNDS as may be committed to it in grants to the local committees 
of poor parishes proportionate to the needs of each. 

The Clergy and District Visitors are the Unpaid Agents of Relief, 
and possess the indispensable qualification of personal knowledge of 
the poor. 

The overburdened clergy are hereby greatly assisted in dealing with 
the distressing cases constantly before them. 

The religious persuasion of the poor is no obstacle to their relief. 

Co-operation with public and other charitable bodies is duly studied. 

Cheques, payable to J. H. ALLEN, should be sent to the Office, 
46a Pall Mall, S.W.; or to the Bankers, LLoyps BANKING Co, 
(Herries & Co. Branch), 16 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


This Society carries on medical mission work amongst 
the fishermen on the North Sea fishing grounds and 
elsewhere. 


Number of services held in 1894 * . - 2,308 
In and out patients treated in 1894 . 9,701 
Supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
Requires £20,000 per annum, 

FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
Treasurer—THOMAS B. MILLER, Esq. 

Offices—181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


FUNDS are greatly NEEDED to meet the current expenses of 
the training-ships Avethusa and Chichester, and the seven homes on 
shore, under the management of the Committee of the National Refuges 
for Homeless and Destitute Children. Founded by the late William 
Williams, Esq., in 1843. Nearly 1,000 boys and girls are now being 
supported in the ships and homes. 

An urgent appeal is made to raise funds. Will each reader of this 
appeal, who believes in saving the children and sympathises with the 
work done for their benefit in these ships and homes, kindly send a 
contribution for the support of the children ? 

Contributions are earnestly solicited and will be thankfully received 
by the London and Westminster Bank, 214 High Holborn, W.C., 
and by 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Secretary. 

HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Secretary. 

London Home and Offices, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT 
SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 
For the purpose of providing a Home or Pension for 
worn-out and destitute Merchant Sailors. 


Average income, £5,000. 

Number of old seamen pensioned since 1867, 1,200. 

Number of present applicants, 250, 

Of whom 240 must be rejected, as the Institution cannot 
afford to fill up more than 10 vacancies. 


Yet all these poor old men havea claim upon each of 
us. They have spent their lives in most arduous service, 


-conveying to us across stormy seas the necessaries and 


luxuries of life. In their old age they suffer from the 
effects of long toil and exposure, as well as from the conse- 
quence of illnesses and accidents so frequently incurred in 
their dangerous calling. They are mostly miserably poor. 
Those whom we cannot help have no home to look forward 
to but the workhouse. 


Among your Christmas Charities, please remember them. 


President—R. S. DONKIN, Esq., M.P. 
Chairman: 
ADMIRAL SIR F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, K.C.B. 
Vice-Chairman: 

CAPTAIN DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S. 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO., 
Birchin Lane, E.C. 

Secretary—s8 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


HELP FOR OUR LITTLE ONES. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
AND WOMEN, 
WATERLOO ROAD, S.E. 


FUNDS are urgently WANTED to carry on the work 
which is so terribly needed in this, one of the poorest 
districts in South London. 

By the end of the year nearly 9,000 patients will have 
been treated in this Hospital, gratuitously, from all parts of 
the metropolis and suburbs. 

There are no paying wards. 

Out of 43 little inmates now 16 are permanent cripples. 

£1,000 must be raised by the end of the year to meet 
the increasing demands of this densely populated neighbour- 
hood. Donations and subscriptions are most earnestly 
appealed for, and may be sent to Coutts & Co., 59 Strand ; 
or, at the Hospital, to the SecReTarRy. 


COMMERCIAL. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


™ IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
1803.—r OLD BROAD ST., C.; and PALL MALL, S.W. 


coo. Paid-u; Funds, over 
SMITH. General Manager 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
383 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 
POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS. 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1710, 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches: 60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1894, £393,622,400. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS . « £23,000,000, 


THE 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS .. . .. «. £8,690,934. 
FIRE. — LIFE. — ENDOWMENTS. — ANNUITIES. 
EX®ENSES MODE RATE. 
LIFE BONUSES LARCE, either in Cash or / to Sum A 


For Prospectus. 


Head Offices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
SS GREEN & CO. Head Offices 
Managers .. (ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO,} Fenchurch Avenue, London, 

the Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD W.C. 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE C0., LTD. 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


wart 


Old and Aristocratic Designs reproduced in Steel and 
Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 
For most Cousty FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
of purchase org at Cash Prices. 


Specialty: Light Cob-sized LANDAUS. 


315-317 STREET, W. 
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PRIVATE TRUSTEES UNNECESSARY. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE, LIMITED. 


Performs all the Duties of Trustees under Wills, Marriage Contracts, 
&c., and guarantees safety of Trust Property. 


Head Office: 26 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


BOOKS. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
No. 552, just published, for March 2sth, contains the usual varied Selection 
of Ancient and Modern Books at very Moderate Prices. 


Post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLEBS, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


BOOKS. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
w.— 

A. catiely Fi Fitted up, end Cs and Catalogued. 

for Post orders promptly executed. 


Now ready, Fifty-eighth Edition, price 2s. 
THE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By a Lapy. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: Simpxin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Limited. 


Price 1s., post free. 


[NDIGESTION : Its Causes and Cure. By JoHN H 
Crarke, M.D. 


London: James Eprs & Co. (Lrp.), 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 966.—APRIL 1896.—2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

HILDA STRAFFORD: A CALIFORNIAN STORY. By Bearrice 
HARRADEN. 

A HEROINE OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Heven Zimmern. 
CHURCH PARADE. 
AN UNCROWNED KING: A ROMANCE OF HIGH POLITICS. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES TOUCHING OPIUM-SMOKING. 
OUR VILLAGE ELEVEN. 
PHANTASIES. By Avice Mackay. 
HIS TOMB. 
SCHOOLBOYS AS THEY WERE: A DAY'S BIRDS’-NESTING. 
SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON'S LIFE. 
A PIECE OF PRESUMPTION. By R.S. V. P. 
RECENT HOME-POLITICS IN GERMANY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epineurcu anp Lonpon. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY DORA RUSSELL. 
A FATAL PAST. 


By the Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” “‘ The Vicar's Governess,” 
* Beneath the Wave,” &e. &e. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limitep. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS NEW BOOKS. 
LORENZO DE’ MEDICI and FLORENCE 


IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By Epwarp M.A., 
ween's College, Oxford. Illustrated with Full-page Plates and Maps. 
‘own 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. Prize Edition, cluth, gilt edges, 6s. (Monday. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


THE | RED REPUBLIC: a Romance of the 


the Commune. By Ropert W. Cuambers, Author of “‘ The King 

i allow. ” “In the Quarter,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
*,* The scene of this story is laid in Paris during the auttting winter and spring 
- of 1871, just after the German siege, and when the city was possession of the 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTERS of the 


RENAISSANCE. With an Index to their Works. By BexnxHarp 
Berenson, Author of “Lorenzo Lotto” and “ Venetian Painters.” Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt tops, 5s 


A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION of the 


LIFE: a Scientific Inquiry concerning the Powers (Attributes, 
and Destiny of the Soul. By Txomson Hupsox, Author of The Law 
of Psychic &c. Crown Bvo. 


, about 7s. 6d 
(/n a few days. 
24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S LIST. 
MR. GROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, Crown 8vo. 6/- 


CLEG KELLY, 


ARAB OF THE CITY. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


AUTHOR OF “THE RAIDERS,” “ THE STICKIT 
MINISTER,” &c. 
From the Mr. Crockett’s an exuberant individ 


is most en; humanity rs 
that of Dickens at best......Cleg himself is se eoth of and Vara a girl 
with a heart of 


old.” 

The Daily ie says :—“‘ If ever there was an ideal character in fiction, it is 
this heroic ragamuffi 

“A good book, full of a sunny optimism owe 
best boon that any author can give us jaily Telegraph. 

From the Christian World :—“ Cleg is the -aetng ting specimen of the fiery 
untamed boy we have had Gp yee” 

MR. LOCKER-LAMPSON’S MEMOIBS. 


Ready this day, with 2 Portraits, 8vo. 15s. 


MY CONFIDENCES: 


An Autobiographical Sketch, addressed to my Descendants. 
By FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON. 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 


MR. MERRIMAN’S POPULAR NOVEL. 
Third Edition ready this day. 


THE SOWERS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author ¢" **With Edged 
Tools,” Grey Lady,” 
THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo. bg 
he Graphic says :—“* seyrot story will be found very difficult 


down until its 
Vanity Fair says: :—“* “It is ‘he most absorbing story I have read for many a 


day.” 
NEW VOLUME OF THE “*‘ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Ready this day, 15s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20. net. 
Volume XLV . (POCOCK-PUCKERING) of THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Volume I. was published on January rst, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued 
Quarterly until the econo of the Work. 


ht and sentiment, which is the 


NEW STORY BY JAMES PAYN. 
NOTICE.—THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


APRIL « ins the first instal of a Story in three parts, entitled 
**THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE DRIFFELL,” 
By JAMES PAYN, 

and the following contributions ;— CLARISSA FURIOS E. 


Norris. Chaps 13-16: “FLORIDA WINTER” Pra: 
CIPLES OF PMs S MEHITABEL”; “POPULAR "SONGS"; and 
“ ANIMAL TEMPERS.” 

At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. Price 6d. 


Lenten: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. be 88 ‘Woterlee Place, S.W. 


JUST PUBLISHED, super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. 


FROM NORTH POLE TO 
EQUATOR. 


Studies of Wild Life and Scenes in many Lands. 
BY THE NATURALIST-TRAVELLER. 


ALFRED EDMUND BREHM, 
Author of ‘‘ Bird-Life,” “ Tierleben,” &c, &c. 


Translated from the German by MARGARET R. THOMSON. 
Edited by J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
WITH EIGHTY-THREE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


LONDON : BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST 


Now Ready, Price ONE SHILLING. 


THE 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1896. 


1. LIMITATIONS, Chaps. IV.-VI. 

2. THE QUEEN OF THE DESERT. 
3. THE STRANGE PREACHER. 

4- A QUIET RUBBER. 

5. PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. 

6. WORDSWORTH’S QUANTOCK POEMS. 
7. A DULDITCH ANGEL. 

8 THE LAND OF NOD. 

9. LANTY RIORDAN’S RED LIGHT. 
zo. A SHEPHERD'S FOXHUNT. 

JOURNEYMAN SMUGGLERS. 

12. SILENCE OWEN. DIED 1505. 

13» HENRY PURCELL. 


14. THE LAST DECADE. 1895. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR OF 
MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


By, Mrs. BISHOP. 
With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence. 
A New Edition. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


RICHARD SAVAGE. 
By CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 


With 18 Full-page Illustrations worked from the Original Etchings on 
Steel by John Leech. 


A New Edition. 
A few Copies only in demy 8vo. 14s. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


MISS DRUMMOND’S DILEMMA, By R. 


Ramsey. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
NOW READY. 


GIFTS and WEIRDS. By Luity Perks, 
Author of “‘ A Late Springtime” &c. 1 vol. crown Svo. 6s. 
NOW READY. 


THE INDIAN UNCLE. By Lesuie Kern, 


Author of “ "Lisbeth" &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
NOW READY. 


THE MYSTERY of MR. BERNARD BROWN. 


By E, Orrenneim. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER THE 


OLIVE SCHREINER ON SOUTH “AFRICA, 


SEE 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for APRIL. 


Which also contains Articles on 
EGYPT AND ITS FRONTIER ; 

THE STORY OF AN AMATEUR REVOLUTION ; 
THE ITALIAN AWAKENING, BY OUIDA; 
NAVAL ESTIMATES AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE ; 
CARDINAL MANNING: A ee 

an> 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES'S NEW STORY, 
THE HERB MOON, 


Commences in 


CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


Price Sixpence. 
Will also contain 
COMPLETE STORIES by 


CHARLES james SHAN F. BULLOCK EVELYN SHARP, 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE FRANCES ie HUNTLEY, and 
ATRICE MARSHA 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD,, LONDON, 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


RENAN MEMOIRS. 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF ERNEST AND 
HENRIETTE RENAN (Brother and Sister). Translated 
by Lady Mary Loyp. With 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ To Henriette Renan has been raised 
one of the most touching monuments in literature.” 

THE MORNING POST.—* The more one understands this really 
remarkable woman, the easier it becomes to trace the sources of inspira- 
tion which influenced Renan.” 


MR. GOSSE’S NEW BOOK. 


CRITICAL KIT-KATS. By Epmunp Gosse. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
BY THE DUKE OF BROGLIE. 


AN AMBASSADOR OF THE VANQUISHED. 


Viscount Elie de Gontaut-Biron’s Mission to Berlin, 1871-77. 
From his Diaries and Memoranda. By the DUKE DE BROGLIE. 
Translated by ALBERT D, VANDAM. I vol. demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“: Throws new light upon two 
momentous epochs in contemporary French annals. Nowhere has the 
character of the Iron Chancellor come out in colours so dark as in the 
Viscount's calm impersonal narrative.” 


NEW FICTION. 


A NEW NOVEL BY UH. G. WELLS. 


THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU. By H. G. 
We ts, Author of The Time Machine,” ‘‘The Wonderful 
Visit,” &c. With a Frontispiece. 1 vol. crown Svo. 6s. 


“A REMARKABLE NOVEL.” 


ILLUMINATION. By Harotpv Frepeaic, 


Author of ** In the Valley” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SATURDAY REVIE W.—“ Mr. Frederic at his best......... The 
drama unfolds itself with rare delicacy and self-restraint. Michael is a 
beautiful character, vividly and exquisitely painted.” 


EXCELLENT NOVEL.” 


A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE, By M. 


HAMILTON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ATHEN.£UM.—" The characters are exceptionally dist net, 
the movement is brisk, and the dialogue is natural and convincing.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER.” 


THE E EARS THAT THE LOCUST HATH 


EN. By Annie E. Howtpswortn. Second Edition. 

1 vol. crown S8vo. 6s. 
THE STANDARD.—“ A worthy successor to ‘Joanna Traill, 
Spinster.’ ‘Told with humour, grace, simplicity. The charm of the book 


is undeniable.” 


“A NOVEL BY A NOVELIST.” 


HERBERT VANLENNERT. By C. F. Keary. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ A thousand touches, minute in 
themselves, each indispensable, build up the whole. He sees with 
triumphant vividness.” 


“ THE HEART OF A SOLDIER.” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. By 


STEPHEN CRANE. Fifth Edition. Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. 


net. [Ptoncer Series. 
THE TIMES.—* Mr. Crane is the Rudyard Kipling of, the American 
Army......es Lurid with breathless sensation.” 


*“ BRIGHT AND RACY.” 


HER OWN DEVICES. By C. G. Compron. 


Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. [Pioneer Series. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Mr. Compton knows a great clea! 
about theatrical and Bohemian society in London, and his pictures of it 
are forcible and realistic. The book is certainly full of cleverness." 


THE DEMAGOGUE AND LADY PHAYRE. 
By Witu1aM J. Locke, Author of * At the Gate of Samaria.” 
Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. (Pioneer Series. 
THE ATHEN © UM.—* Fully maintains the high standard of literary 
merit and clear-cut characterisation attained in bis earlier Mhe 
* Demagogue’ is a striking, even a pathetic figure.” 


THE NEW VIRTUE. Jy Mrs. Oscar 


BERINGER. Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s, 
Pioneer Series. 


At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalis. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW NOVEL BY ESME ST UART. 


Now F 4 at all the ALTH. in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A MINE OF By Esme Sruart, 


Author of “ Married to EAL fz TH. of Greystone,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FORRESTER. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


HARLOW’S IDEAL; and other Stories. 


By Mrs. Forrester, Author of Re Viva,” “‘ My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY C. NORWAY. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in N vols. crown 8vo. 


TREGARTHEN. By G. Norway. 


“ An unusually amusing novel abounding in wholesome interest. The character 
is t G. Norway has written one of the brightest 
homely novels of th .”—Black and White. 


NEW NO NOVEL BY ELEANOR HOLMES. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A PAINTER’S ROMANCE; and other 
Stories. By Eveanor Howmes, Author of “ The Price of a Pearl,” “‘ To-day 
ent purity will find them here in 


company with a pretty fancy, a cultivated taste, and an agreeable li style. 
cotsman, 


NEW NOVEL BY ADELINE SERCEANT. 


w TSB, all the Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


ERICA’S HUSBAND. By ADELINE SERGEANT, 


Author of Sir Anthony,” ‘‘ Marjory’s &ce. 
“To those who like the old-fashioned me rama in unadulterated form, this 
book may be heartily recommended.”— 7he Chobe 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FOLLY.” 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A PAGAN SOUL. By Louis Vintras, Author 


of Lady Foll: 
“Once begun the sory fascinates the reader, and is continued to the hymeneal 
close."—Dundee Advertiser. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By Mrs. Crarx. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By Mrs. Crarx. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH ‘STREET. 


DOWNEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The First Edition having been vagy out of print, a SECOND 
EDITION has been prepared, and is Now Ready at all Libraries 
and Bookseliers’. 


THE Most Gorgeous LADY BLESSINGTON. 


By J. Firzceratp Mo..oy. 2 vols. 21s. 

“The volumes abound in amusing stories and instructive side-lights upon the 

social life of the time." —Review of Reviews. 
Reads like the most fascinating fiction.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“There are times when the work of a reviewer becomes a pleasure... --Such is the 
case with Mr. Molloy's biography.” — Peas Mall Gazette. 
and attractive books we have seen for many a 

—Skete: 


“ The amazing autobiography.” —SPeakeEr. 


THE LIFE of ,WILLIAM CARLETON 


(including his O’Donocuvue. With an Introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Casuen A ith 2 Portraits. 25s. 
most thorough, book.” —Daily Chronicle. 


FOUR INTERESTING NEW NOVELS. 
1. 
THE EARTH MOTHER. By Mortey 


Roserts. Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. 43s. 6d. 
“There is in ‘The Earth Mother’ the 
Edgar Allan Poe." —Morning. 


ULRICK the READY. 


O’Grapy. 6s. 
splendid piece of literary workmanship.” "—Trish Times. 
A singularly interesting and powerful tale.” —Scotsman. 
“*We know of no jother modern book which gives such a graphic picture of 
Elizabethan Munster.”—A thenaum. 


TALES from the TERRACE. By an Oxp 


PARLIAMENTARY Hanp. 6s. 
“* Possess the excellent literary gift of high spirits. "— Daily Telegraph. 
‘* We have seldom come across a livelier volume.” - Glasgow Herald. 
“The book is choke full of genui Fi 


By STANDISH 


A PHILANTHROPIST at LARGE. By G. 


W. App.eron, Author of the Co- 


St. Paul's. 


DOWNEY & CO. (Lrp.), 12 York Street, Covent Genie; London. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THREE NEW NOVELS AT 6s. EACH. 
1. AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS. By 


JOSEPH CONRAD 
** A work of extraordinary faves and charm.”—Daily Chronicle. 
** A very striking novel......... There is on every page the unmis- 
takable note of genius.” —Sketch. 


2. CLARA HOPWOOD. By Marx Rutuer- 
3. THE EBBING OF THE TIDE: South 


Stories. By LOUIS BECK. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT 3s. 6d, EACH. 


1.THE STATEMENT OF STELLA 
MABERLY. By HERSELF. 


2. PAUL HEINSIUS: A Study from Life. 


By CORA LYSTER. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
FOR HONOUR OF THE FLAG; and other 


Stories. By CLARK RUSSELL. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE AUTONYM LIBRARY. 


CHRONICLES FROM THE LIFE OF AN 
EMINENT, FOSSIL. By W. DUTTON BURRARD. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH 


MAIN. By JAMES RODWAY. Maps and Illustrations, 
Cloth, 5s. 
** Well written......... The reproductions of scarce and forgotten 
engravings are exceedingly quaint.” —Speaker. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
READY TO-DAY. 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Six Chapters of Mr. Stevenson’s Posthumous Story may now be had 
in the First Volume of 


COSMOPOL IS. 


This Volume also contains no less than 61 Contributions written by Sir CHARLES 
Henry James, Epmunp Gosse, Paut Bourcet, ANATOLE FRANCE, 
Epovarp Rop, Georces Branpes, Francrsque Sarcey, Prof. Ericu Scumiptr 
Prof. Tuzopor Mommsen, SPreELHAGEN, HERMAN Ernst 
von Witpensrucn, T. H. S. Escort, Cuartes Wuisitey, Henry Norman, 
Mile. Braze pe Bury, Georce Moore, MarGueritte, Lion Totsrtol, 
Simon, A. Cuuguet, Hucves Le Rovx, Evckve Muntz, Ferpinanp von 
Saar, THEovor Bartu, Epvarp Encet, Leo Arons, WILLIAM ArcHER, Mme 
DarmESTETER (Mary F. Robinson), J. Gennapius, “Gyp,” Gustave Lar- 
rouMeT, GABRIEL Monon, Peter Roseccer, Lupwic von Bar, Kari Frenzet, 
Jutis Kart Menz, Anton Scuonsacn. And Literary, Dramatic, 
and Political Chronicles written by ANDREW Lanc, Emite FaGuet, Dr. ANTON 
Betrecuem, A. Bs WackLey, JuLes LEMAITRE, Orro Neumann-Horer, 
Henry Norman, F. pe Pressensk, and “ Icnotus.” 

In 1 vol. size 10 in. by 7 in. , containing 944 pages of matter, tastefully bound 
in buckram, gilt lettered, 7s. 6d. 


APRIL NUMBER NOW RBADY. 
COSMOPOLIS: AN INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY REVIEW 
Price 


2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
WEIR OF HERMISTON —(Concluded). ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
LA PLEIADE. Georce WynpHam, 
OLD LOMBARD AND VENETIAN VILLAS. Vernon Ler. 
THE REVIVAL OF THE OLYMPIAN GAMES. J. Gennapius. 
LE CHAMPION. J. H. Rosny 


LETTRES D’EXIL. Lazare Carnor 
UNE PETITE ATHENES AU XVle SIECLE. CHARLES YRIARTE. 
LA PREFACE DES JEUX OLYMPIQUES. Baron Prerre pe Cousertin. 
REQUIEM DER LIEBE—(Schluss). FERDINAND VON Saar. 
BISCHOF REINKENS UND DIE G WAERTIO“, LAGE UND 

BEDEUTUNG DES ALTKATHOLICISM Dr. F. v. Scuuure. 
DIE MEINUNGSVERSCHIEDENHEITEN UNTER DEN VOLKSWIRT- 

SCHAFTSLEHREN. Lujo Brentano 
DIE PHOTOGRAPHIE IN NATUERLICHEN FARBEN. Gusrav 


Chronicles. 


LITERATURE. Facver. 
THE DRAMA. A. B, Watkuey; Jutes Lemarvre; Orro Neumann- 


Horer. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Henry Norman, F. ve Pressenst, “ Icnorus.” 
London : T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & C0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE LATE THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS... Uniform Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Golden Treasury Edition. 2s. 6d. net. People’s Edition. 2s, 
People's Sixpenny Edition. Illustrated. Medium 4to. 6d. Medium 8vo. 6d. 


TOM BROWN at OXFORD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE, and -the 


ASHEN FAGGOT. Illustrated by Richard Doyle. Cowen 8vo, 3s. 6d 

THE MANLINESS of CHRIST. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

VACATION RAMBLES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MEMOIR of DANIEL MACMILLAN. With a Portrait. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Cheap Edition. Sewed, 1s. 
FOURTH THOUSAND. 68vo. 30s. net. 


THE | LIFE of CARDINAL MANNING, Archbishop 


Westminster. By EpMuND SHERIDAN PuRCELL. 2 vols, With 
8vo. ros. net. 


CAMPAIGNING in SOUTH AFRICA and EGYPT. 


By! General W. C. F. 
THE TIMES.—“ A bright and entertaining record of personal experiences.” 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLIN G@ NOVELS.—New Volume. 
THE COURTSHIP of MORRICE BUCKLER. A 
A Romance of Wastdale 


Romance. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of r 


Mr. H. D. TRAILL, in the GRAPHIC of March 21, says:—“‘A fine stirring 
narrative it is...... a gallant and chivalrous story cast in a period and among scenes 
of which I, at least, am never tired of reading.” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 


GRYLL GRANGE. By Tuomas Love Peacock. Illus- 
trated by F. H. Townsend. With an Introduction by Georce Satntssury. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. "6d. 

16mo. cloth, rs. ; Persian, rs. 6d. ; each volume. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s Edition. 
Vol. 11.—THE BROOK, and other Poems. 
Vol. 12.—IDYLLS OF THE KING, Part I. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J.R. Gazzn, 


M.A. Vol. V. PURITAN ENGLAND, 1603-1644. Globe 8vo. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES —New Volume. 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S HYDRIOTAPHIA, and 


the GARDEN of CYRUS. Edited by the late W. A. Greennitt, M.D. 
Oxon, Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Royal 8vo. 1s. net. 

A HISTORY of MANKIND. — By Professor FRIEDRICH 
Ratzev. Translated Gon, the Second German Ed by A. J. Burier, 
M.A, . With a Preface by E. B. Tytor, D.C.L. Part VIL. (to be completed 


in 30 Monthly Parts) I justrated. 


17s. net. 

TEXT BOOK of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. By 
Dr. Arnotp LanG, Professor of Zoology in the University of Ziirich. 
Translated into English by, M. M.A tab., and 
Maritpa Bernaro. Part I I. (With Part I. already published at the same 
price, this pl the Inver eb ) 

LANCET.—“ We may congratulate the translators on their successful revision of 

Lang’ well- work, and it to all who wish toacquire 

a scien dg of modern Pp 


AN EXAMINATION 9 of the. NATURE of the STATE. 


he Political Philosophy. By Weste. Woopnury WILLouGHpy, 
turer in Political al in Hopkins University. 


THE PRINCIPLES id SOCIOLOGY. An Analysis of 
the Phenomena of Association and of Social Organisation. By FRANKLIN 
Henry Grppincs, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia University in 
i> City of New York. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1896. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS : 
1. STEPHANIE DF LIANCOURT. | 4. THE STORY OF A TIN MINE 
2 THE FATHER OF THE BOOKS. 
BRITISH NAVY. HE FORTY DAYS. 
3. A DAY ON THE YELLOW THE WINGS OF A DOVE, 
CLAY. BRITISH GUANA, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1896. Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 

Contents: The Old Olympic Games, .%, Allan Marquand, with Pictures by 
A. Castaigne—Sir George Tressady, rs. Humphry Ward (continued)— 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, by ‘ied, M. Sloane (continued)—Who are our 
Brethren? bv William Dean Howells—Japanese War Posters, by D. P. B. Conkling, 
with four Reproductions —The Delights of Art ; Coquelin as “‘ Mancerille” ; The 
Sick Doctor, by J. G. Vibert, with Pictures after Paintings by the Author, &e." 

The New Volume also ready, price tos. 6d. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 
APRIL. Illustrated. Price 1s. 


Contents : About Flying Machines, by Tudor Jenks Teddy and Carrots, 
ames Otis (concluded)—The Prize Cup, T. Trowbridge nom Sind 
mith & Co., by Albert Stearns (continued The April Fook Jingle, by Benjamin 
Webster—Stalled at “ Bear Run,” by Thomas Moines lympian Games, by 
G, T. Ferris—The Swordmaker's Son, by William O. Stoddard (continued), &c. 
The New Volume also ready, price 8s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


The Saturday. Review. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY. 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
EAST AND WEST. 


ESSAYS by SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., CS. 
With 4x Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett. 8vo. 18s. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &c. 


With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
OLD MR. TREDGOLD. By Mrs. Otipnanr. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The reader's attention is never opened to flag.” 


Mrs. Oliphant's keen and gentle humour...... 
a story which essentially is a study of the barsk harsher aspects 


human character and life." —Glasgow 


BATTLEMENT and TOWER: a Romance 
of the Civil War. By Owen Ruoscomyt, Author of “ The goat Ynys 
Galon.” With Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo. 

® This is a stirring romance...... The taking of Conway, and the A struggles 
connected therewith, form the central point of interest, an account of the haste 
of Naseby, a picture of Charles's position after his ‘surrender to the 

other familiar scenes from history, are also included. . ....The half-dozen principal 

characters in the tale stand out with lifelike distinctness. The tone of the book is 

manly and healthy.”— Sheffield Independent. 
W. L. Avpen. 


AMONG the FREAKS. 

With ss by Upton. Crown 

lal tee from beginning to end. Any reader who can laugh is 
sure to enjoy it.” — Scotsman. 


FEAR. By AnceEto Mosso. Translated from 
the Fifth of the Italian by E. Loven and F. Kigsow. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

%.* This book deals with much more than is conveyed by the title. It is, in fact, 
a series of essays on the expression of the emotions, ing more especially wi: with 
the ul emotions. Although the subject is treated in a measure scientifically, 
ie. physiologically, the book is not intended solely Jor the scientific public. 


The GLACIERS of the ALPS: being a Nar- 


rative of Excursions and Ascents. An Account of the Origin and Phenomena 
of Glaciers, and an Exposition of the Ph Principles to which they are 
F.R.S. New Edition. With 61 Illustrations. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—Apri. 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD. By Mrs. Otrenant. Chapters XLI.-XLIV. 
THOS. GENT, PRINTER. By Austin Dosson. 

A WINTER'S DAY IN MID FOREST. By Frep. Wutsnaw. 

A ‘SIMPLE ANNAL. By R. Parverr. 

OUR FIRST HOME COVERTS. By Horace Hutcuinson. 
FLOTSAM. By Henry Seron Merriman. Chapters XIIIL.-XVI. 

AT THE, SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lanc. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., waneenane ew York, and meee. 


“THE: ‘-HUMANITAR TAN, 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 


APRIL. SIXPENCE. 
IN PRAISE OF THE BOERS. An Interview with the Right Hon. Sir Georce 
Grey, K.C. 
WOMEN ANI) UNIVERSITY DEGREES: 

(a) THE CASE FOR (Cambridge). Dr. Verrat. 

(4 THE CASE AGAINST (Oxford). Mrs. Jounson. 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND THE FUTURE LIFE. F. Popmore. 
THE DOCTOR OF THE SLUM. Cuarces Kine. 

THE FALSE VALUE OF EDUCATION. Attan Larpiaw. 

THE POLITICAL FREEDOM OF WOMEN. Miss Mary Cozens. 

A COMFORTABLE HOME IS OFFERED. E. M. Goopmay. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS (Social Science of the Month). 

REVIEW—“ REGENERATION ”: A Reply to Max Nordau. 

CORRESPONDENCE : “ A Lethal Chamber for the Unfit.” 
SIXPENCE. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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The Saturday Review. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. LTD. 


THE WOLSELEY SERIES. 

Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. announce their intention of Publishing a Series of 
Translations of the most important Foreign Military Works, to be called th WWOLSELEY SERIES, 
Edited by Captain WALTER H. JAMES, of Lexham Gardens. Field-Marshal the Right Hon. Viscount 
WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., has kindly consented to Preface the First Volume, 


LETTERS ON STRATEGY. By the late Prince Kraft-Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen, which 


appear shortly. 


The following Volumes are in the Press, and others are being arranged for. 
WITH THE ROYAL HEAD-QUARTERS IN 1870-71. By Gen. Verdy du Vernois. 
NAPOLEON AS A STRATEGIST. By Count Yorck von Wartenburg. 


MILITARY HANDBOOKS. 


The following New Volumes and New Editions will appear in their well-known MILITARY HANDBOOKS, 
also Edited by Captain JAMES (originally edited by Major-General BRACKENBURY). Other Volumes will be 


added to the Series from time to time. 


MODERN CAVALRY.” ON. By capt D. Haig. 
he tain Gregson, late R.E. 
iipment, Organisation, and Tactics. By Lieut.-Col. 


Be er and brought up to date by Lieut.-Col. EDEN BAKER. 


FIELD FORTIFICAY] 
FIELD ARTILLER' 


SISSON C. PRATT (late 


SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


ICE WORK, PRESENT’ and PAST. By T. G. 


Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S. Crown 8vo. ss. 


A CONTRIBUTION to OUR KNOWLEDGE of SEED- 


LINGS. By the Right Hon. Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. With 


“ Prof. Bonney if successful in dealing with a subject that is, “ #82 Figures in the Text. Crown Svo. ss. 
sidixss* ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


ES ON THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Vol. III. 


By G. W. F. Hegel. 


< Sey, Funes from the German by E. S. HALDANE, assisted by F. H. SIMSON. Large post 8vo. 12s. 
, two accomplished thinkers and scholars, are to be warmly congratulated on the conspicuous success of their great undertaking.” —Scotsman. 


MONASTIC LIFE, from the FATHERS of the 


DESERT to CHARLEMAGNE. By T. W. Atties. Demy 8vo. gs. net. 
“ Students will find it trustworthy and useful.” —Scotsman. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE and DISCIPLINE SIMPLY 


1 By Puuir Botv. Edited by Fr. Eyre, S.J. 


VO. 10S. 
Published with'the approbation of Archbishop and the Archbi 
Algiers. a devout spirit, and wil! be warmily acce; 
‘those to whom it is sp Manchester Guardian. ty 


THE DIALOGUE of the SERAPHIC VIRGIN CATHE- 
RINE of SIENA, dictated by her, while in a state of ecstasy, to her 
Secretaries, and completed in the Year of our Lord 1370. Together with an 
Introduction on the tudy of Mysticism. Translated from the Original Italian 
by Atcar THoroLpv. Demy 8vo. 15s. (int the press. 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND and the TEACHING 
, — COLENSO. By the Rev. Sir Gzorce Cox, Bart., M.A. Fep. 
t. 
of thoughtful study.” —Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


RELIGIOUS FAITH. By the Rev. H. Hughes, Author of “ Natural and Supernatural 


and “‘ The Theory of Inference.” Demy 8vo. 


the press. 


ELIZABETHAN SONNET CYCLES. Edited by Mrs. 
Marrua Crow, Printed on Hand-made Paper. 

With Title-page d Fep. 8vo. 
A Sates of Four Volumes, a containing two of the Sonnet Cycles published in 
the last decade of the Sixteenth Century. Vol. I. LODGES. PHILLIS and 
FLETCHER’S LICIA. ss. net. Only 350 Copies printed for England 


A SHROPSHIRE LAD. Poems. By A. E. Housman. 


Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. A New Edition 
in 6 vols. The Original Text restored ; with about 30 Portraits. With Notes 
and Introduction by ARTHUR WauGH. Vol. I. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

[Fust published. 


MEDITERRANEAN WINTER RESORTS: A Practical 
Handbook to the Principal-Health and Pleasure Resorts on the Shores df the 


Mediterranean. By Eustace A. ReyNnovps-Batt, F.R.G.S. With Map of 
the Mediterranean and several Diagrams. Third Edition. Small crown 


8v0. 5s. 


WATER ANALYSIS. A Treatise on the Examina- 
tion of Potable Water. By J. A. Wanktyn and E. T. Cuapman. Tenth 
' Edition, thoroughly revised. Crown 8vo. 5s. (Now ready. 


MOLTKE’S LETTERS to his WIFE. With an Intro- 
duction by Sipney Wuitman, Author of Germany &c. Portraits 
of Moltke and his Wife a -y ublished, an Account of Countess von 
Moltke’s Family, su amily, and a Genealogical Tree, in 
Facsimile of the Fie Marshal's Hand writing. 

In 


HISTORY of the GERMAN PEOPLE at the CLOSE 
of the MIDDLE AGES. Translated from the First Volume of Johannes 
Janssen’s German History by Mrs. MiTCHELL. 2 vols. 


LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. By Edward 


DowbEn, Author of “‘ Shakspere: his Mind and Art,” “ Studies.in Litera- 
ture,” " &e. Cheap Edition. With Portrait. Post 8vo. 12s. [/n the press. 


HOME EDUCATION: a Course of Lectures to 
gate. By Cuartotre M. Mason. New and Revised Edition. Demy 
vo. 6s. published. 


DOMESTIC SANITARY DRAINAGE and PLUMBING. 
y W. R. Macuire. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. With numerous 
Demy 8vo. 12s. (Now re 


CHEAP REISSUE OF THE AVON SHAKSPERE. 


SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN 12 FORTNIGHTLY VOLUMES. 


: VOLUMES I. and Il. NOW READY. 
Printed from a new and graceful fount of type on good paper. 


Price ONE eves each (net). 


VOLUME III. MONDAY NEXT. 


aper. The volumes are light and portable, and fit conveniently into the pocket. ww ae 


is mainly that of Delius. Sach contains theve or Plays, end the Set of Twelve no move then nine inches apace on the 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE POPULAR SOIENCE MONTHLY for MARCH. 


:—PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION. By Hon, FAILURE OF SCIENTIFIC By Prof. WitHeELm 


o—THE STU 
RCCLIMATIZATION. By 
O’Suea—THE VELOVITY ELECTRICITY. By Girrorp Le Crear. (lll 


DY OF INHERITANCE. By Prof. W. K. Brooxs. (Conc 
Prof. Witttam Z. Riprey. (First EDUCATIONAL THE ELEMENTA Y SCHOO. By Prof. M. V. 


led)—-EXERCISE AS A REMED Henry Lane Taytor, M.D.— 


&c. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietor by Sportiswoope & Co., ee -street Square, E.C., and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT het sa 
+» g8 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish Pe 
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